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COMMENT 


Octopus or Whale ? 

Ir a thing is an octopus, it is a wicked and deadly enemy 
of the human kind, and any man is at liberty to put an end 
to its existence; indeed, for the good of humanity it is his 
duty to do so. If, on the other hand,:a thing is a whale, it 
is simply the biggest producer of oil that floats. It is proper 
to kill it in order to get its light, but not to destroy it as an 
enemy. Is the Standard Oil Company an octopus or a whale? 
The government says that it-is an octopus, and that it ought to 
have all of its myriad legs cut off, and to be killed besides. 
This, however, is a question for the courts to decide, and 
it would be improper to express an opinion upon it while 
the case is in the lap of the court. Besides, even the courts 
could not pass judgment on the evidence now before them. 
None can do this except these who are ready to say that any- 
thing that is large is a wicked octopus by reason of its size. 
The only capacity that is itself wicked, according to the 
courts, is the capacity to prevent competition, and it may be 
that the government entertains the design of charging the 
Standard Oil with heing a monopoly because it is big 
enough to be one. So far, however, the only proof is that 
the Standard is enormous; that it owns a large part—some- 
times the major part—of other oil companies; that it is 
very rich; and that it has earned in the last twenty-five years 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The government is yet to 
prove that the Standard Oil ought to be dissolved because 
it is an octopus, which is very much more of a crime than 
being a very large, perhaps overgrown, whale. Newspaper 
editors who write as if the Standard had been found guilty 
because it has been shown to be big are misleading their 
readers. The government may prove satisfactorily, indeed, 
that the Standard is a big octopus and not a big whale; but 
until it does this it is well for the commentators on the 
evidence to wait until the evidence is in. 





Dissolving a Corporation 

The government aims to dissolve the corporation. It is 
perfectly proper to call attention to and to comment upon 
the nature of the remedy sought, although it would be in- 
decent to discuss the merits of the case. Is this a proper 
remedy within the rules of the science of jurisprudence? 
There are a good many shareholders of this corporation, not- 
withstanding the fact, as appears in the evidence, that a few 
men own a large number of the shares. It may be admitted, 
for the sake of reaching an understanding, that these great 
shareholders and the officers of the company are guilty of 
all the wrong-doing of which they have been accused. Is it 
nevertheless just and prudent to destroy the company and 
the value of the shares of stock which represent the property 
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and the business of the concern? No one questions, of cours: 
the propriety of punishing the individuals who may be guilt: 


of the offences which have, it is true, been made _ possible 


by the power of the corporation. But should the governmen 
also take the life of the corporation? In doing this it wil 


deprive many innocent holders of shares of all or part o/ 


their property. It may thus take from some their sole mean 
of support; there would, of course, be usually widows an 
orphans, and persons who for one reason or another are no 


in a position to gain a livelihood. It may be that there 


ought not to be such persons; but there are, and not onl; 


is this true, but under the laws as they are they and their 


property are entitled to protection. Is it just to take awa) 
their property because of the sins of others—sins, it is true. 
which were committed, if at all, through the control oi 
the power of the corporation of which all are members? 
Moreover, is it in harmony with sound legislation to punish 
the perversion of powers by bad men by destroying the powers / 
Should the United States surrender the power to earry the 
mails because advantage is taken of the postal authority, as 
has lately been shown, by corrupt politicians? If powers arc 
to be destroyed by reason of the iniquity of those who for thx 
moment are exercising them, which power is to be demolished 
—that of the corporation which bribes or that of the Legis 
lature which is bribed? It must be assumed that a corpora 
tion is formed for the benefit of those whom it serves. From 
the point of view of the government which grants the charter 
that is the principal purpose of a corporation. Is it wise, 
then, to destroy a corporation because its present managers 
are evil-doers ? hese are some of the questions which must 
at least be thought over before we enter upon the destruction 
of corporations the powers of which have been or may be a 
benefit to the community. 


The Newspapers and the Tariff 

The publishers of the newspapers have taken up arms 
against what they call the paper trust. Their reason for 
doing this is that the price of white paper has been made 
so high that the newspaper business has become one of thie 
most precarious occupations known to commerce. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the movement of the publishers to rid 
themseives of unjust and unfair treatment is remarkable at 
this time, when the first thought of the oppressed is to get 
the big stick in action as soon as possible. The publishers 
are not asking that the paper trust—so called—shall be dis- 
solved, or fined ont of existence, or be put in the hands of 
a, receiver, but that a committee of publishers shall put the 
President “in possession of information which shall equip 
him to advise Congress of the abuse of tariff powers by paper- 
makers.” The publishers ask that the duties “on printing- 
paper, wood-pulp, and all materials entering into the manu- 
facture of printing-paper be immediately repealed.” This 
is a movement which will appeal to intelligent persons. War 
is not invoked. Destruction is not threatened. Criminal 
statutes are not demanded. But the publishers assert that 
they suffer by reason of the tariff; that the paper-makers 
are given an unfair advantage also by reason of it; and 
they ask for remedial legislation. Taking this action in con- 
nection with the action of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
one is led to wonder if the interests that first procured pro- 
tection are to be the first to ask to be saved from their po- 
litical device. The newspaper publishers are simply asking 
for free raw material. They speak as manufacturers. Mr. 
RoosEve.t, however, is of the general opinion that his party 
cannot promise tariff revision until after the Presidential 
election, if, indeed, it will then see its way to do so. To 
his mind it seems that the party’s chances will be injured 
if the country obtains any inkling of its opinion on this 
leading subject. 


The Bartletts and the Politicians 

Whether the two Bartierts are to continue on the New 
York Court of Appeals bench has not been the important 
question in the recent controversy between the lawyers and 
the bosses. The importance of retaining the services of ex- 
perienced and approved judges is the matter in hand. The 
parties instructed the two State committees to make the 
necessary nominations for judges of the Court of Appeals. 
This was in harmony with recent precedent and with the 
tradition that good judges should remain on the bench. 
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This practice in the State of New York has been of great 
significance and value. It has wonderfully improved the 
elective judiciary by confining the nominations to proved 
men and by increasing the influence of the bar. It is true 
ihat bosses do intrude, and that their intrusions often succeed, 
but, on the whole, expert opinion—that is, the opinion of the 
bar—has much to do in New York with the nomination of 
judges. The result has proved the value of the system, for 
the New York Court of Appeals, for example, is the strongest 
State court in this country. While the influence of the 
politicians in the making of judges has weakened in New 
York, it has strengthened in States having an appointive 
judiciary. The political boss, for example, has more control 
over the Governor in Massachusetts than his kind has _ pos- 
sessed in New York over judiciary nominations, and while 
the’ New York bench has gained in strength, the Massa- 
chusetts bench has deteriorated. The present Governor of 
Massachusetts and his predecessor, for example, have not only 
not added to the prestige of the Massachusetts bench, but 
have distinctly lowered it. In New York, Encar M. CuLLEeN 
has been made Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. There 
is thus something to be said in favor of the elective system, 
which, however, the bosses can easily unsay. 


The North Carolina Rate Litigation 

The other day one phase of the controversy arising from 
the enforcement of the North Carolina rate law was argued 
before the State Supreme Court. The immediate case was 
that-in which the court of the State fined the Southern Rail- 
road the sum of $30,000. The facts and the proceeding so 
clearly illustrate the WrekLy’s recent explanation of the 
reason for the railroad’s preference of the Federal jurisdiction 
that we present them here. One W. F. Jones, for riding from 
Raleigh tc Cary, both places in the State, was charged 
twenty cents. The State asserted that under its law the 
charge should have been eighteen cents. If the litigation 
had proceeded without Federal interference, the road would 
have been obliged to refund the two cents at once. But the 
Federal courts intervened, and under Judge PritrcHarp’s 
order the Southern is holding the two cents awaiting the 
result of the litigation. It is easily seen that if there had 
been no Federal interference the railroad would have parted 
with the two cents for good and all; but under the Federal 
court’s order the passenger will receive back the excess of 
fare if the constitutionality of the State law is sustained by 
the United States Supreme Court. Judge PritcHarp, in order 
to insure Mr. Jones that his two cents were safe, compelled 
the railroad company to give bond in the sum of $325,000 
for repayment of the excess of fare if the State’s rate should 
be declared legal. Besides this, to expedite the refunding 
of Mr. Jonges’s money, a coupon was attached to the ticket, 
by the aid of which he could collect his two cents. 


Federal Jurisdiction Supreme 

There is no conflict of jurisdictions in this case. The 
jurisdiction is wholly Federal. The railroads are told by 
their enemies that they ought to waive their right and sub- 
mit unquestioningly to the State jurisdiction. In that event, 
it is asserted, the States will feel more kindly disposed to 
the railroads. This is probably a misconception. The States 
might, indeed, commit their injustices in a more agreeable 
frame of mind, but they would not in the least change their 
policy or course. The highwayman who stops you on the 
road to rob you will be pleased beyond measure if you do not 
call on the police, but he will continue to rob you all the same. 
The situation is simply this: the ultimate jurisdiction is 
in the Federal courts; the final decision will be- made by the 
United States Supreme Court, and this whether the case 
is begun and carried on to the final stage in the State or in 
the Federal courts. The State courts entertain jurisdiction 
of Federal questions by consent or acquiescence of parties 
who may under the law remove the controversy at any stage 
into the Federal courts. While the litigation is pending be- 
fore the State court that tribunal is for the immediate purpose 
part of the Federal judicial system. AI] this must be ad- 
mitted as sound by the State authorities. The question 
whether the litigation shall be begun and continued up to the 
fnal appeal to the United States Supreme Court in the 
State or in the Federal courts is one of proceeding or of 
expediency. Carried on in its initial and intermediate steps 
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in the State courts, it will be seen from the facts in the 
JONES case, one of the two parties to the litigation may suffer 
undeserved injury. Even if the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court be in its favor, the railroad will lose the 
difference between the illegal State fares and its own legal 
fares collected pending the litigation in the State courts. 
But if the initial and intermediate steps are carried on in 
the Federal courts, no one can suffer any such, injury because 
of the requirements of the bond and the coupon.. Under these 
circumstances, the remaining question is whether we want 
justice or blood; and it seems to us that one, knowing the 
conditions, who nevertheless takes the ground that the roads 
should not seek the protection of the Federal courts is not 
desirous of mere justice. 


Mr. Bryan and the South 

The New York Times, in consideration of repeated asser- 
tions made by the WEEKLY that Mr. Bryan has lost the sup- 
port of the South, has made a canvass of the Southern news- 
papers, which proves that, with one or two exceptions, all 
the leading papers of the section are opposed to his renomina- 
tion. It is one of the characteristics of this opposition, which 
is based on essentially high-minded ground, that it implies 
or involves no personal bitterness towards Mr. Bryan. The 


“nearest* approach to the exhibition of personal feeling is a 


somewhat general protest against Mr. Bryan’s own attitude 
towards those who do not think that his nomination would 
be wise or advisable. “The trouble is,” says a promi- 
nent Southern Democrat who is confident that Mr. 
BrvYan’s nomination would insure the defeat of the party, 
“that if a man like George Gray or Jupson Harmon should 
be nominated, Bryan would oppose and defeat his election.” 
This is a severe indictment of Mr. Bryan’s loyalty to his 
party and to the few principles which he holds in common 
with all Democrats. 


The Republican Candidate 

The Times has alse canvassed Republican sentiment, and 
las made a very interesting tabulation, and one with certain 
curious features. In the first place, on its face, the Repub- 
licans who have responded to,the test have voted by a large 
majority -in favor of what are called “the progressive policies 
of the President,” and in favor of a candidate “of the pro- 
gressive school.” Apparently the general character of the 
questions, however, produced confusion, for when these same 
voters east their ballots for favorite candidates they scat- 
tered a good deal, but a large majority favored the con- 
servative candidates. As first choice Tart led, Hucues fol- 
lowed, and Rooseveirt was third, and the vote of the two 
administration candidates exceeded the aggregate vote of 
Hucues, Cannon, Knox, and Fairnanks. The balloting for 
second choice was more significant, personal considerations 
giving way in a measure to considerations of policy. For 
second choice Hucues led Tart nearly two to one, while the 
votes for the four greatly exceeded the votes for Tarr and 
RoosEveLt combined. This canvass may sustain the asser- 
tion made by Congressman Heppurn, presumed author of the 
rate bill, on his return from Europe a few days ago: “TI 
know that President RoostveLtt does not want a third term, 
and, furthermore, he has no chance of getting it.” 


City Problems Discussed 

There was much interesting discourse at the recent an- 
nual convention of the American League of Municipalities 
at Norfolk. Comptroller Metz of New York contributed the 
opinion that proper business administration would so decrease 
waste and so increase revenues that within twenty-five years 
no taxes need be levied in New York city. That sounds 
Utopian, but the Comptroller ought to know. Admiral Crap- 
WICK, now of Newport, where he has become an expert in 
city government, thought the main cause of our failures in 
municipal government was in putting cities in charge of hap- 
hazard, short-term men, whose only real knowledge, as a rule, 
was the game of politics. England, he said, knew better, and 
put actual administration wholly in the hands of technical 
experts, while in Germany mayors are mayors by profession— 
highly trained and experienced city administrators, who as 
they gain reputation may he called from city to city. Think 
of that! Imagine an American city hiring a mayor from 
another city and State as school superintendents are now 














































































































































hired! We may attain to that in time, though the powers 
of mayors, especially the appointive powers, would first have 
to be revised. But any revision of powers or changes in char- 
ters are attainable in these days provided they promise im- 
provement in city government. The people of our cities are 
deadly tired of being plundered, and they understand better 


than they used to how they are plundered and in what di- 


rections lie the best prospects of relief. 


Bryan and Hughes 

The Richmond Times-Despatch says that Congressman 
SteMp’s assertion that Roosrevett might carry Virginia is 
easy, because RoosreveLt will not be a candidate. What is 
of more importance, because it is more serious, is the as- 
sertion of the Times-Despatch on its own account that if 
Bryan should be nominated by the Democrats and Huauers 
by the Republicans, Virginia would be fighting-ground for 
the Republicans, and adds: 

The South is determined to take a part in the proceedings next 
year, and Democrats from other sections cannot afford to ignore 
her or draw the line of sectionalism against her. If they do, if 
they force upon the South a platform and a candidate that are not 
to her liking, they cannot safely count, as of old, on the “ solid 
South.” 

We do not pretend to speak by authority for the South at large, 
or for Virginia, but our remarks reflect the signs of the times. 


The Japanese in Canada 

The cause of the trouble with the Japanese in Canada 
has arisen within thirteen months. For five years before 
there had been very little Oriental immigration into the 
Dominion, but now there are about 10,000 Japanese in 
Canada, and the labor-unions in the West are beginning to 
complain. Premier Laurer and the Japanese consul are 
trying to carry out the agreement—not a formal treaty— 
that the number of Japanese immigrants to Canada shall be 
limited to 600 a year; but the difficulty is that the number 
going to Canada from Hawaii is so great that the aggregate 
number of incoming Japanese is greatly in excess of the 
600, and Japan has no power over these people who go to 
Canada, because under recent conditions they cannot enter 
the United States. The community of interest between our 
own country and the Dominion, it will again be seen, is 
remarkably close. 


The Future of the Philippines 

Admiral Dewey says, “ Hold on to the Philippines,” and no 
one can say so with better right than Admiral Grorce. “I 
do not believe,” he says, “that our country will ever abandon 
them. We have too much at stake there already.” We may 
never abandon them, but we shall doubtless continue to talk 
about it and wish we could, until such time as we succeed 
in easing the burden of their custody. The average Amer- 
ican who thinks at all about the Philippines has adjusted 
himself to contemplation of them as a disagreeable and ex- 
pensive load which we cannot shift and shall have to carry 
till further notice. He is willing to keep on with them for 
our ecredit’s sake. But Admiral Dewey thinks—still thinks— 
that they constitute for us the door to the enormous commerce 
of the East. of which we cannot get our share unless we 
hold them. Of course that theory is less popular than it was 
eight or nine years ago, and of course it is argued that a 
good naval station is all we need out there, but a lot of water 
will run under the bridge before our Philippine holdings are 
closed out. 


Deceased -Wife’s - Sister Troubles 

Acts that have heen mala prohibita long enough, and the 
prohibition enforced, come easily and naturally to be regarded 
as mala in se, even though to the disinterested mind they seem 
unobjectionable. So with marrying the deceased wife’s sister, 
which is lawful at last in England, but has been so long for- 
bidden that a large part of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land think it downright wicked. Parliament, when lately it 
passed the law permitting these marriages, let into the bill 
a provision leaving it optional with clergymen to officiate in 
deceased-wife’s-sister marriages. Immediately the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and others in authority 
have issued notices that clergymen who consent so to officiate 
will be regarded with especial disfavor. Some clergymen, too, 
have announced that they will regard persons who marry in ac- 
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cordance with the new law as excommunicated, and will re- 
fuse them the sacraments. The more liberal of the clergy 
favor the new taw, but with the higher authorities of their 
Church in urgent and threatening opposition to it, they can- 
not officiate at marriages in accordance with it without pros- 
pect of serious detriment to their professional careers. So the 
deceased-wife’s-sister’s troubles are not over yet, and the Estab- 
lished Church, in flouting, so far as it can, the will of Par- 
liament, is felt to be driving nails into the coffin that the 
Establishment is doomed presently to occupy. 


King Chulalongkorn’s Birthday 

It is well known that the King of Siam has paid the United 
States the compliment of maintaining in his employ an Amer- 
ican adviser (Mr. Strrope.) and of sending one of his sons 
to Harvard Coliege. Possibly he will visit this country before 
he goes home. How exceedingly interesting it would have 
been if he had come here this summer and spent here the 
birthday which he spent (on September 21) at Homburg, 
and celebrated it—say, at Saratoga—as he celebrated it at 
Homburg! What he did there was to signify to all hands 
that drinks on that day were on him. A slight admission-fee 
made every visitor to the Kurhaus a temporary member of 
that casine and entitled him to a bottle of champagne, and 
one of red and one of white wine, while free beer flowed for 
every one outside. These hospitalities are reported to have 
cost King CHULALONGKORN a quarter of a million dollars, but 
Homburg had a memorable day, and reciprocated by burning 
fireworks in the King’s honor in the evening and by naming 
a new medicinal spring after him early the next morning. 
It was a grand day for Homburg, but we almost wish Sara- 
toga had had it—or even Coney Island, except for the lack 
of medicinal springs. What reading we should have had 
in the newspapers, and what wonderful meetings of the 
W. C. T. U., and expoundings thereat of sentiments proper 
to the proceedings! 


Old-time Anxieties Recalled 

It is known by elderly citizens who remember, and by stu- 
dents of American history, that back in the forties and fifties 
there was a Native-American Party (which in New York and 
some other States became known as the Know-nothing Party), 
that was anxious for fear the Roman Catholic Church would 
bite off the heads of our free institutions, and was distrustful 
of all newcomers, and especially of the Irish, who were the 
most numerous newcomers in those years. This old American 
no-Irish-need-apply party was last heard of as a_ political 
body in Pennsylvania in the Presidential elections preceding 
the Civil War. There must be some relies of it left there 
still, and the idea that there are is encouraged by the news 
that the Independent Order of Americans held their annual 
convention last month at Harrisburg. Their convention got 
notice, because one thing that they did made the country 
giggle. They adopted a protest against putting the face of 
Mary Cunninawam, an Trish-born girl, on the new United 
States gold coins. Mary CunnINGHAM is a waitress at Cornish, 
where Mr. Samt-GaupEens saw her, and invited her to lend 
her comely features to the coins, for which he was making 
designs. We shall all hope to see much of them, and mean- 
while it has been interesting to have assurance that the In- 
dependent Order of Americans still survives. 


Dull Times 

Times were dull last month, and the newspapers had to 
make the most of what news there was. The coming of the 
mammoth [usitania was an event of real interest, to be sure, 
but the new ship was fortunate from the standpoint of pub- 
licity in making her first trip while the President was tied 
down close to desk work (loading up six new rhetorical pro- 
jectiles) at Oyster Bay, and nothing exciting was happening. 
At such times the infelicities of adventurous marriers are 
spread over the front pages of the newspapers, even though 
the afflicted are chronic sufferers, and so habituated to such 
infelicities that the public yawns at their troubles. Even 
eminent citizens who depart this life get the attention that 
their careers deserve. It is interesting to notice the different 
emphasis which events receive in the details of head-line type 
and space in the public prints according as they happen 
when the news columns are strained to hold the news that is 
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The Present Status of Woman Suffrage 


ENTIRELY worthy of the attention which it has received from 
ihe press is the review of the progress attained by the woman- 
suffrage movement which is presented in an article contributed by 
ipA Hustep Harper to the September number of The North 
American Review. The article is timely and useful in view of the 
determination with which the advocates of woman suffrage have 
recently pressed their claim upon the British Parliament. When 
one considers the advanced position taken on this question by some 
of the British colonies, there seems to be ground for the hope 
that the concurrence of the mother-country will not be long delayed. 
We-are reminded in this article that the women of New Zealand 
have possessed the municipal suffrage since 1886, and that in 1893 
the Parliament of that colony conferred upon them the full 
franchise on exactly the same terms as those required of men. 
It is noteworthy that since, at a number of general elections in 
the colonies, a larger percentage of women than of men have voted. 
This seems to put an end to the objection that women would not use 
the franchise if they had it. The same thing has been observed 
in Tasmania, where women have had the suffrage since 1903; last 
year they outnumbered the men at every polling station. In the 
six states comprising the Australian Commonwealth women have 
liad the municipal suffrage for twenty-five or thirty years. South 
Australia gave them the full state franchise in 1895, West Aus- 
tralia in 1899, New South Wales in 1902, and Queensland in 1905. 
In Victoria the franchise is still withheld from women, but one of 
the first acts of the government of the Australian Commonwealth 
was the bestowal upon them of the full Federal suffrage, and of the 
right to sit in the federal Parliament. 

Every part of the British Empire has some form of woman 
suffrage. In the Isle of Man since 1881 widows and spinsters have 
voted for all officials, including members of the House of Keys, or 
Insular Parliament. In the recent organization of an autonomous 
government for the Transvaal woman suffrage was strongly urged 
by General Borua, the present Premier, but the British Colonia! 
Secretary would not allow it, because of the great advantage it 
would give to the Boers, Englishwomen in the former South- 
African republic being comparatively few. In Natal, however, the 
municipal franchise is conceded to women. In all of the nine 
provinces of Canada widows and spinsters have had for years 
either school or municipal suffrage, or both, and in the Northwest 
Territories women have both on the same terms as men. The 
writer in The North American Review is undoubtedly right in say- 
ing that if Great Britain should give the full franchise to women, 
its Canadian dependencies would not refuse to make the same con- 
cessions. In the United Kingdom it must be admitted that events 
have not justified the expectations raised in 1869, when the 
municipal ballot was granted to women by act of Parliament. 
When, subsequently, the district and county vote was added, it was 
taken for granted that the Parliamentary franchise would soon 
follow. As a matter of fact, however, the efforts of forty years 
to secure complete equality for women at the ballot-box have 
proved unavailing in Great Britain. 

Yet at the last general election in 1906, 420 candidates—a ma- 
jority—were returned who were pledged to vote for woman suf- 
frage. Under the circumstances, when the woman-suffrage bill 
came up on March 8, 1907. the only means of defeating it was 
through the old tactics of talking it to death. The Speaker refused 
to entertain a motion for closure, and the bill was thus prevented 
from coming to a vote. There is no doubt that the Prime Minister, 
Sir H. J. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, favors the measure, but the ma- 
jority of his colleagues in the cabinet are opposed to it. Neverthe- 
less, the opinion is gaining ground that in the United Kingdom the 
parliamentary franchise will be granted to women within a few 
years, 

If we turn to the European Continent, we. observe that the 
woman-suffrage movement has made relatively but little progress 
in the two republics of France and Switzerland, where we might 
have expected it to be well advanced. Neither are the prospects of 
the enfranchisement of women encouraging in Belgium, but in the 
Netherlands it is probable that the question of conceding the suf- 
frage to women will be submitted to the voters in 1909...In Norway 
this year the parliamentary franchise was granted to all women 
who pay taxes on an income of $84 in the country, or of $113 in 
cities. A wife can vote on her husband’s income, and even domestic 
servants may earn enough to entitle them to vote. As about 350.- 
00 women are enfranchised by the new law, there is no doubt that 
they will soon acquire enough influence in Parliament to repeal 
ihe property qualification. Tn Sweden, since 1862, widows and 
single women have possessed the municipal franchise on the same 
‘crms as have men, and in 1904 this right was extended to married 
‘omen who paid taxes on their own property. Recently a bili 
vas passed by the Swedish Parliament making women eligible to 
“ll municipal offices, and removing all tax qualifications for the 
‘:unicipal suffrage. The action taken by Norway will undoubtedly 
bring about the complete enfranchisement of Swedish women in 
the near future. It is well known that in Finland last year the 
franchise was granted to women on exactly the same terms that 
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are imposed on men, and they were also made eligible to all offices, 
including seats in Parliament. At the first general election after 
the bill enfranchising women was signed by the Czar no fewer than 
nineteen of them were elected to the national legislature. 

If, now, we glance at the German Empire, we find that in Prussia, 
and many of the other constituent states, women used to be pro- 
hibited from attending political meetings. Last year, however, in 
consequence of repeated protests, the Reichstag repealed the prohi- 
bition, stipulating, however, that women must sit apart from the 
men. There is no immediate prospect, nevertheless, of women gain- 
ing the parliamentary franchise in Germany, though the demand 
for it is growing stronger every year. The obstacles in the way ot 
women securing the suffrage in the Austrian or Cisleithan king- 
dom seem insuperable, owing to the fact that concerted action in 
its numerous provinces is almost impossible. In the Kingdom of 
Hungary, also, not one of the important political parties has 
espoused the cause of woman suffrage, though Francis KossutHu 
has declared that his followers were morally bound to support. it. 
in Italy there is an energetic woman-suffrage association, which 
has enlisted the cooperation of several distinguished statesmen, but 
the bestowal of the parliamentary franchise on women in that 
kingdom seems still distant. 

The writer in The North American Review points out that even 
in Japan there is an extensive agitation for more rights among the 
women of the upper classes. In India, too, the cultured Parsee 
women are insisting upon exercising the local suffrage possessed 
by men. In Persia, also, the educated women are demanding the 
right to vote for members of the newly established representative 
assembly. . 

It is true, as IpA Hustep HARPER says, that the attainment of 
woman suffrage is more diflicult in the United States than in 
almost any other country, for the reason that elsewhere it is neces- 
sary only to win over a majority of the members of the National 
Parliament. The same end may be achieved in the United States 
only in two ways, namely, by a Constitutional amendment, which 
must receive the assent of the legislatures or State conventions of 
three-fourths of the States, or by the States individually, which 
are entrusted by the Federal Constitution with the power of de- 
termining the conditions of the franchise within their respective 
boundaries. Yet four of our States, namely, Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Utah, have granted the full franchise to women, 
with results that demonstrate conclusively their fitness to possess 
the privilege. 





Familiarity 


Ir is because real life is lived at such high pressure, pushed 
behind by giants of hope and endeavor, lured in front by a will-o’- 
the-wisp called success, and haunted on either side by ghosts of 
fear and failure, rivalries and compromise, that one’s dream of 
bliss is always of loosening the tense-drawn strings, and giving 
way to rust and moth and silence—anything, so that we may turn 
our face to the wall and keep quiet a while; “a little slumber, a 
little sleep, a little folding of the hands to sleep.” 

There is a touching paragraph in one of LAarcapio HEARN’S beau- 
tiful letters from the East—those exotic, perfumed, rarely exqui- 
site letters revealing a personality more wonderful, more world- 
estranged than any novelist would dare create—which falls in 
exactly with this mood: 

“ One’s best friends have a certain faroffness about them,” writes 
this brave but mutilated dreamer, “ even when breaking their necks 
to please you. ‘There’s no such thing as clapping a man on the 
back and saying, ‘ Hello, old boy!’ There’s no such thing as slap- 
ping a fellow on the knee, or chucking a fellow under the ribs. 
All such familiarities are terribly vulgar in Japan. So each one 
has to tickle his own soul and clap it on the back, and say, ‘ Hello!” 
to it. And the soul, being Western, says: ‘Do you expect me 
always to stay in this extraordinary country? I want to go home, 
or get back to the West Indies, at least. Hurry up, and save some 
money.’ ” 

It is easy to understand this homesickness for familiarity, for 
letting loose the bonds, and looking out from the naked soul into 
another’s sympathy and good will and understanding which, now 
and again, overcame that singular and isolated soul, cut off from 
humanity as he was as much by his unassuageable thirst for 
beauty and high truths as by his expatriation. But one need not 
travel to far Japan to know that sudden, overwhelming home- 
sickness, that longing to have some one clap us on the back who 
has known us from infancy. Whoever spends his maturity in a 
strange and alien setting may find himself at any unexpected 
moment suddenly facing his own homesickness in a strange world, 
where all men look at him through a veil of unfamiliarity. Life 
itself grows strange to us as we grow older. There is no more 
of the easy knitting-up of the affections once childhood is past. 
The very purpose of the life apart, the very weight of care and 
responsibility and separate interests, cut one off from the old rela- 
tions, and it is difficult to clap any one on the back very heartily 
when behind the clap one is more or less conscious of the over- 























































































shadowing thought, “I hope you are comfortable and will do well 
in the world; your comfort in no wise disconcerts me, but what 
I really stand for is my own activity, my own preservation, and 
my family’s.” Perhaps family life was invented just for this, that 
a man should never submit to the degradation of living entirely 
for himself. The egotism of life is expanded to cover, at any rate, 
three or four others, the little group that makes his own. In the 
HEARN letters there is nothing more human, more pathetic, more 
exquisite than just that protecting sense, that absorption in the 
little son, who was to have all the great genius’s faculties and 
gifts and so much beside. The note of seeing Europe with that 
little son is sounded constantly throughout the whole second vol- 
ume of the letters. But the world was too busy to take into 
account the longing of its great genius and giver of gifts, and he 
died in poverty, and cut off from his fellows, as great geniuses 
must. One can only hope as one reads that somehow the joys 
of dreaming dreams and seeing visions are greater than any amount 
of content and heaping up of concrete things. 

The genius, at any rate, is more like to offer his soul from time 
to time a little rest from reality; to say to his soul: ‘* Let it all 
go. What is it worth? Let life, if it be so persistent, flow on, 
but you step aside a little; fold your hands, cease grasping at 
floating straws. and stretch yourself, and take your ease just for 
an hour, and dream another and a better world. Dreams, after 
all, are the best of life.” Is it not in these, indeed, that the old 
faiiliarities seem so fraught with sweetness and significance? 
Who is truly grateful for good-will at the moment when it claps 
him? No; it is through a mist of memory, when all is said, that 
one knows the real values of life. He is a lucky fellow, too, even 
if he starve, who knows how, from time to time, to push open the 
door of dreams, and walk through the scented moonlit gardens 
no hand has planted, where along the paths great, tall flowers 
grow—flowers like white poppies, but sweet as the rose and the 
clove pink and the mignonette and infinitely more diaphanous, 
swifter to catch each sigh of the breeze, and bend with it to the 
glistening grasses, There, too, all paths lead to a shimmering lake, 
silver-topped and bared to the moon, and the music in the garden 
is distant and half hushed, but it never ceases; it sounds like a 
nightingale ready to die, or a violin so old that a full note would 
break it, or like the song a child makes who has known his first 
sorrow, and it hovers ever on the edge of that pain which is almost 
pleasure and that pleasure which is wholly pain. 

It is this desire to escape the ruggedness of concrete fact which 
led a modern sect, the Theosophists, to invent a place of rest 
midway between reality and hell, or reality and heaven, as the case 
may be, but at any rate a resting-plage where for a few centuries 
the soul may lie and do whatever it loves best to do, listen to 
poetry, or hear a perfect orchestra without a conductor, and have 
no consciousness of money or of price, but just loaf and invite 
itself, and freshen itself up a bit after reality. 

After such a rest as that, one might indeed clap one’s soul on 
the back again and say, “ Hello, old fellow! Awake, and back 
again so soon, and eager to invent a new world of solid facts to 
rise up and hit you when you least expect it!” Well, freshness 
and vigor and the desire to fight and overcome must count for 
something, too, in the long adventure. But it will need all the 
familiarity, all the cordial cheer a man can muster, to wake out 
of the lotus-dream, and go back into the heaven and hell of work 
and punishment and reward and disappointment and separateness ; 
and he is luckiest who shall be greeted on the threshold of his new 
struggle by a smile once known and a clap on the shoulder and a 
voice much loved and long lost, saying: ‘* Hello, old boy!” 





Personal and Pertinent 


THE death of Professor W. O. ATWATER, of Wesleyatt University, 
a noted authority on nutrition, recalls the work he a, investi- 
gating expert for the Committee of Fifty on the drink problem. 
The committee was organized in 1892 to learn and disclose as 
much as possible about the relation of alcoholic beverages to 
human society. Professor ATWATER was a member of it, and 
undertook a series of experimental investigations to determine the 
proceedings and effects of alcohol when taken into the human 
body. His report that alcohol to a certain extent was a food gave 
great offence to sundry vehement inculeators of abstinence who had 
imbibed, and maintained, the opinion that alcohol was invariably a 
poison. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union denounced him 
and his findings, and many Methodist preachers, especially in the 
New York Conference, declared that a person who held such beliefs 
as he did about the nutritive value of alcohol was a corrupter of 
morals and unfit to be a professor in a Methodist college. But 
Wesleyan, to its great credit, refused to allow him to be disturbed 
in his professorship, and he continued to confer distinction on that 
university, in which he was a general favorite, as well as the best- 
known and most brilliant member of the faculty. His death at 
sixty-three is said to have been the result of a nervous breakdown 
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brought on by overwork. Let us hope it was not hastened by his 
experiences as a storm-centre of temperance reform. 


WILLIAM FE. CHANDLER has resigned from the Spanish Treaty 
Claims Commission. It is said that Mr. CHANDLER is not going 
out because the President appointed him to the Ananias Club some 
time ago; that the President does not take his own violence seri- 
ously was manifested by his practical reappointment of Mr. 
CHANDLER after denouncing him as the utterer of a lie. Apparently 
the word doesn’t mean much to the President. At any rate, no 
one who knew Mr. CHANDLER believed that he was a liar. He 
says that he goes out because of the appointment, to fill a vacancy 
on the commission, of Mr. Harry K. DauGuerty, who had been 
government attorney before the commission. That seems a good 
reason to object to his appointment. A lawyer who has _ been 
engaged in claims cases on one side or the other ought not to 
decide them as a judge, and he ought not to want to. Mr. 
CHANDLER has had some personal experience which would prob- 
ably deter him from making hasty charges of this kind. When 
he became Secretary of the Navy some objection was made to his 
appointment on the ground that he had been an attorney for claim- 
ants who were demanding money from the Navy Department. 
Nothing came out of the charges but some uneasy moments and 
some social ostracism, for the latter of which Mr. CHANDLER didn’t 
seem to care. It is honorable of him to go out of place for such 
a reason as he has assigned, but it is also clear that the relations 
between him and the President were strained enough at the former 
time to make breaking easy now. CHANDLER will be missed in 
Washington. He was waspish, but jocular, genial, and jestful. 
People liked him and his homely ways, and he has been wont to 
do kind things. Society never allured him, but he and his wife, 
the daughter of Senator Hate, the witty abolitionist from New 
Hampshire, have long had the kind of folk they liked about them 
at their house on I Street, on the wrong side of Fourteenth. 


Admiral WALKER, who is just dead, used to be called by his 
admirers in the navy, the “ NELSON of the American navy.” There 
was this much of sense in the designation, that it expressed the 
belief that WaLkeER had the ability and the pluck to win any sea- 
fight against any enemy with any kind of a show, if he could 
have the show. However, this was mere admiration. WALKER 
was more than an object of supposititious guessing: he was rec- 
ognized as head and shoulders above any navy captain of his time. 
The good men believed this, and sat at his feet. Among the good 
men we can count RoBLEY EvANS, CHADWICK, BROWNSON, STANTON, 
the RocErsES, a lot of people of whom the navy can be proud, 
while Dewey used to consult “old JoHn ” about navy movements. 
and officers used to say that GrorGe would look in the glass and 
wonder what Jon would think of him now. He was a fine old 
sailor and he was recognized as thorough. No personal friend- 
ship softened his manners to a delinquent. One day when he was 
sailing out from Hampton Roads with the international fleet that 
helped us celebrate the centennial of WASHINGTON’s first inaugu- 
ration, his orders about weighing anchor were disobeyed by his 
dearest friend in the service, who was in command of one of the 
ships; and as the old Chicago, the flagship, passed the trembling 
culprit, the navies of the world heard “ his Whiskers ” thundering 
out from the bridge objurgations, and expressing wonder at his 
own moderation in not putting his old comrade under arrest. At 
another time, when the * White Squadron” was sailing out of a 
Mediterranean bay, another old friend worked his ship so awk- 
wardly that the Admiral—then nearly a “ trade-dollar admiral ”— 
suspended him by signal in the face of the whole fleet. The pun- 
ished captain, coming aboard to protest against his public repri- 
mand, puffed out, indignantly: “ Why, sir, why, I never heard of 
such a thing.” ‘* Well,” said Joun, pulling at his big side whis- 
kers, “ you’ve heard of it now.” 

He had been a good fighter in the war, and he had most to do 
in starting the new navy. He was literally the brains of the out- 
fit. He put his stamp upon the best men in the service when he 
was Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. He was a despot, but a 
mighty intelligent one. ‘Damn him,” said an officer who had to 
go to sea against his will, and who had pleaded in vain for some 
more shore service—‘ damn him, the worst thing about him is 
that he’s always right.” 

He was always at the front of things when he was on the active 
list. He never talked much, but he went on thinking all the time. 
when he was on his deck, or in his office, or in his house, or when 
he was slouching up and down Connecticut Avenue, between his 
office and his house. He was the adviser of the Secretary of the 
Navy, whoever he might be, and the consulting officer for the 
chairmen of the two naval committees. When Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. BLAINE were getting ready for their abated war against 
Chile, WALKER was going to be commander. The Chileans had 
just bought, or built, a battle-ship in Europe, which they named 
the Captain Pratt, and this battle-ship was said to be the most 
formidable and the most perfectly equipped fighting-suip in the 
world. The experts figured out that she would eat up the new 
American navy, and WALKER received their condolences still pull- 
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ine his side whiskers. Usually he was silent, but when some one 
asked him what he was going to do, he answered: 

‘I’m going, first, to take the Captain Pratt.” 

‘Why, man, what will you take her with?” asked the astonished 
questioner. 

“Oh, with the Yorktown or Helena, or something like that.” 

“ With those little things? The Captain Pratt can chew up your 
whole squadron.” 

“Oh no! You’re mistaken. The Pratt ‘Il start over here with 
a crew of dagoes, and by the time they reach the Cape she’ll be 
so dirty that her guns won’t work, and anything can take her. 
Iler crew won’t fight, either, for they'll be Italians and Spaniards 
and anything they can pick up in southern Europe, and we'll have 
another ship.” 

A good many things were done by WALKER. He steered all 
kinds of business. When the Spanish war had broken out he 
wanted command, and .if Joun Lona had given him the North 
Atlantic squadron the blockade of Santiago would not have been 
any better than Sampson’s, but there wouldn’t “have been any 
ScuLEY controversy. JouN would have ranked ScHLEy and would 
have settled matters at once, while Sampson had only temporary 
rank over ScHiey, for the reason that the department thought 
ScuLEY needed more repose than was consistent with’ responsible 
command, s0 SAMPSON tried to get along with his trouble without 
too much friction. 

The last act of moment that WALKER performed for the country 
was to secure Panama for the canal instead of Nicaragua. He 
reported in favor of Nicaragua, but said, at the same time, that 
Panama was the place; but the French company asked so big a 
price that, under the enabling act of Congress, we couldn’t have 
the Panama site; whereupon the French asked what WALKER said 
was a reasonable price, but which he and they knew was a bargain- 
counter sale. ‘The French company,” he used to say, “owe me 
a great debt of gratitude: if we’d gone to Nicaragua they’d have 
had their hole in the ground and their old machinery on their 
hands, and they are, therefore, naturally thankful that I offered 
them anything.” But the Frenchmen talked differently about it 
when they left WALKER on the corner and went into a remote 
corner of the Metropolitan Club to consider it. 





Correspondence 
THE “ YELLOW-PINE” UITIGATION 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN,, September 11, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—My faith in the accuracy and fair-mindedness of your 
Week ty has been considerably shaken by your editorial, “ Experi- 
ences Under the Hepburn Law,” in your issue of the 7th inst. I 
have been under the impression, heretofore, that any statement in 
your editorial columns has been the result of actua! knowledge or 
full investigation on the part of the editor himself, and, therefore, 
could be relied upon as true and authentic. I am constrained to 
believe, however, that the “facts” given in this editorial were 
obtained from some railroad representative who was not himself 
familiar with the “ Yellow Pine two-cent advance,” or purposely 
misinformed you as to same. 

You state “that case involved great injustice to the railroad 
interests, and was not squarely decided on its merits.” When you 
made this statement did you know that the case was heard before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission two or three years ago, and 
afterwards passed upon by two inferior Federal courts, and finally, 
during the present year, by the United States Supreme Court? And 
each one of these four tribunals, after exhaustive hearings, decided 
in favor of the lumber shippers. And do you really believe that 
all four of these courts, including the Supreme Court, were guilty 
of doing “ great injustice” to the railroads? 

That the railroads, in order to help the shippers out during hard 
times, had reduced rates to the point that “they carried the pine 
at a loss” is quite a new feature in the case, and one that was not 
introduced into any of the legal proceedings that were had. TIT 
cannot understand how the representatives ofethe railroads, usually 
consisting of the best that can be had, could fail to bring up so 
mportant a point as ‘this until after the case had finally been 
disposed of in the court of last resort. In the trials which were 
had the railroad representatives, when on the witness-stand, ad- 
mitted that the rates obtaining prior to the advance of two cents 
per hundred pounds, which was being contested by the lumber. 
shippers, were remunerative and reasonable, and the only justifica- 
tion offered by them at that time for the advance was that on 
account of the prosperous conditions the lumber would stand this 
advance, and claimed the railroads were entitled to participate in 
the prosperity of its customers. Also, the only excuse given for 
the advance was not that the railroads were not prosperous and 
making insufficient profits, but that it had been discovered the net 
earnings a not increasing in the same proportion as the gross 
earnings! 

Now, I am. very much opposed to railroad-baiting, which now 
Secins so popular in some sections, and especially in the South, 
and believe the recent legislation in certain of the States reducing 
passenger and freight rates very unjust and ill-advised, but I do 
believe such action as this is invited and brought on themselves by 
Just such arbitrary and unjustifiable actions on the part of the 
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railroads as instanced in this two-cent advance in rates on yellow- 
pine lumber. I am, sir, FRED ARN. 

[The WEEKLY is thoroughly informed of the facts of the “ yellow- 
pine” litigation, and of the various decisions by commission and 
the courts. It is also aware that the vital decisions were by divided 
courts and on close votes, and that the element of chance entered 
largely against the road. The point alluded to was not made, be- 
cause it had no legal bearing; it was simply a moral question 
which might have, but which did not, affect the attitude and 
conduct of the shipper.—Eb1Tor. | 


MUST LEADERS WIN? 
HawtTuorne, Nev., September 1, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In your article on Mr. Henry Watterson, in HARPER'S 
of August 24, 1907, there is much that breathes the spirit of 
sincere and noble ideals. But there is one paragraph that one 
cannot help but feel is decidedly inconsistent with that spirit. 1 
refer to that paragraph where Mr. Watterson is quoted as saying, 
“Leaders in politics like generals in the field must win victories, 
not lose them. . .. In the presence of the voters the party leader 
can quite as little afford to theorize as can the general in the face 
of a marching army. Each must first beat the enemy. 

There is much that one might take exception to in the above. 
In the first place, as [ have said, the paragraph of itself is incon- 
sistent with the article as a whole. Next, the analogy in it, drawn 
between “ leaders in politics and generals in the field” I cannot see. 
Of course it must be taken for granted that by “ politics” we now 
mean “ politics” as they should be, not as they sometimes are; as 
they should be, especially when mentioned in the atmosphere of an 
article dealing with the highest ideals of a great nation, ideals 
crystallized into that great many-sided diamond, the Constitution. 
The article as a whole speaks of Right, of Right for its own sake, 
because Right in the long run is Might. The paragraph, however, 
speaks not of Right but of that taint of our ideals to-day—Pro- 
fessionalism—* win, win anyway, but win.” It is the bugle note of 
the party—party victory—not the clear call of conscience, of duty 
to the nation, to do right by that nation that it may come to its 
highest efficiency. Leaders in politics are not like generals in the 


field. Politics deal—should deal—with the ethical, the moral, side 


of the nation’s life, the side of the abstract, principle-applied. In 
battle the ethics of the situation have been determined or shelved, 
and the armies move forward to meet the immediate issue. The 
general must win, to be sure. Win, that in the calm after-moments 
his people may remain free to adjust the inner life of their coun- 
try. But political parties should be on no battle-field. They are 
the inner life. In the light of their sincere convictions they (the 
people) should come forward to proclaim those convictions, satis- 
fied in the knowledge that if their doctrines are founded on truth 
they will move on to their victory, if on fallacies, then, if they 
are sincere, they will not desire that victory. The sentence, “In 
the presence of the votes the party leader can quite as little afford 
to theorize as can the general in the face of a marching army” 
breathes the very essence of the professionalism of the party. In- 
stead of the motto “Get the Truth” we see the motto “Get the 
Votes.” 

And in a letter published not long ago by one of our weeklies is a 
parallel instance. This letter is signed by T. Roosevelt—a man 
whom his idolaters are wont to say stands for practical idealism. 
Yet in this letter is the following, “.. . . but there is a very un- 
pleasant side to this over-run trust development, and what I fear 
is if we do not have some consistent policy to advocate then, that 
the multitudes will follow the crank who advocates an absurd 
policy, but does advocate something.” In the foregoing the “ multi- 
tudes ” means the “ votes.” The “ crank ” means the “ enemy,” and 
if we don’t get the votes the enemy will. He does not say, “ It 
behooves us to try to see the true light in this matter, and then 
advance our convictions, for if we do not, then some one with 
policies founded on error will gain control to misgovern the 
nation.” Perhaps that is what Mr. Roosevelt meant, but if it is, 
then is it expecting too much from one so solicitous of the English 
language as he seems to be to have him express himself in a 
more clear-cut manner than he has. Incidentally, in view of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s many idiosyncrasies it would* be interesting to hear 
his definition of a “ crank.” I am, sir, 

SHELDON K. JOHNSON. 


WARRING MINDS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Fuly 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have your favor of the 10th inst. advising me that my 
subscription expires with the issue of July 20, 1907. You will 
please stop it at that time; I wouldn’t subscribe for your paper 
again under any circumstances; your present WEEKLY is a disgrace 
to your former reputation, and I am ashamed to think that I 
was a party to such a publication by allowing it to come to my 
address. I consider the Anarchists who were hung several years 
ago gentlemen compared to you. 


With sincere wishes that you will get your “ needins.” 
T am, sir, J. S. ANDERSON. 


: Morristown, N. J., August 5, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

The Harper’s WEEKLY, under your management, is a sui generis 
production extremely suggestive and valuable to any man willing 
and able to think sound thoughts. TI am afraid we don’t have 
many of them. Yet we do need them badly. 


I am, sir, JOSE GROS. 









































































































“WHITE CANADA” 


THE SLOGAN OF VANCOUVER WHICH CRIES REVOLT AGAINST THE 
ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


By R. BROWN 


City Editor, ‘‘ The Vancouver Daily Province” 


ANADA, unlike the United States, is hopelessly divided 
against herself on the Oriental question. Vancouver, 
rioter and spokesman for the Pacific Coast, represents one 
extreme view: the Federal Government at Ottawa, with 
command of immigration affairs and a wholesome respect 

for Britain’s imperial policy, the opposite view. For Vancouver, 
let every one know, with one-seventh of her population yellow, cares 
not a fig for the fact that Britain and Japan are allies in the Far 
fast. 
no friends at all east of the Suez Canal. It is a far ery for a city 
of any land to carry her troubles half-way around the world and 
back again, but Vancouver has had a riot, and, if you are to believe 
popular sentiment, fears not who knows about it. 

Uncle Sam had, in many quarters, at least a show of sym- 
pathy for San Francisco, when the separate-school agitation there 
almost caused a rupture with Japan; but Vancouver is tilting 
practically alone against all the rest of Canada, in trying to ex- 
elude Asiatics. Eastern Canada looks with disgust on the disgrace- 
ful exhibitions of temper in Vancouver. Horrified, Ministers of the 


Crown demand to know by what right a _ western city, 
and a young one at that, should attempt to dictate the 


whole immigration policy of the Government. But Vancouver 
people, when the stranger asks for an explanation of the riot and 
the burning of the effigy of the Governor of British Columbia, 
merely take refuge in that time-worn but eminently practical 
excuse that if the excitement of the moment carried the crowd to 
fight and burn, it is a fine lesson for the Government, and if the 
destruction of a few thousand dollars’ worth of plate glass will 
solve the question, the money will have been well expended. 
Vancouver has been fighting the question at long range and pass- 
ing resolutions to be sent to the Government for ten years; the 
riot, disgraceful as it undoubtedly was, became the smashing blow 
that brought the matter to the attention of the world. Three 
thousand people turned themselves loose upon the streets at ten 








If Vancouver had her choice about it, England would have , 





o'clock at night. The crowd was the overflow of a meeting calle 
to pass resolutions against the Japanese and the policy of thie 
Government. The one official overt act—and a remarkable one it 
was—of the labor demonstration of the early evening, was the 
burning of Lieutenant-Governor Dunsmuir in effigy. This oc- 
curred on the pavement in front of the City Hall, a-block from the 
police station, and under the noses of the entire police force of the 
city. 

With the light of the burning figure of straw still reflecting 
against their backs, the mob started for Chinatown, which lay two 
blocks distant. A small boy, mischievous and unruly, threw a stone 
against a pane of glass. Instantly a Chinese, gesticuating and 
angry, appeared in the doorway and swore copiously in Chinese. 
He was the last Chinaman seen by the mob that evening. All the 
others got out of the way. The entire front of -his store went in 
with one smash. The mob then cleaned up “ Chinatown ” from top 
to bottom, and from one end to the other. Nineteen out of every 
twenty plate-glass windows were smashed in with bricks and 
stones; the twentieth escaped simply by accident. Three thousand 
Chinamen were put to flight. The police force was openly defied. 
Whenever an officer laid hold of a man to arrest him, his comrades, 
by overpowering numbers, set him free, and the exciting work of 
the night continued. Two attempts to fire the district were made. 
The mob carried out its work with an eye single to its purpose, and 
did it thoroughly. 

In “ Japtown,” the pleasing work of the night was continued, 
but the subjects of the Mikado are fighters and they gave the mob 
the worst of it. Broken heads, and cuts from long Japanese 
knives, made their impression on the crowd. At daylight, the mob 
went home and to bed. Never since has.there been the slightest 
indication of a riot. Citizens of Vancouver dislike to dwell on 
the story unduly; for, aside from the disgrace that usually attends 
a riot, this one is regarded as a rather successful means to an end. 
There are plenty of bigger questions to discuss now. 
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One of the concrete Symbols of Vancouver’s Oriental “ Invasion” which provoked the destructive Fury of the Champions of “ White Canada” 
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The Street Front of a Japanese Shop the Morning after the Riots 


When four drunken teamsters broke in the front of a single Japa- 
nese restaurant in San Francisco, the Japanese government nearly 
turned upside down with an overheated desire to obtain diplomatic 





reparation and apologies, besides huge damages. No stone was left 
unturned to magnify the so-called “ grave international complica- 


“tions ” that might eventuate. They were hideous red glasses that 


Japan looked through when she turned her“ official gaze on San 
Francisco. 

But she is going to pardon Vancouver. True, says Mr. Ishii, the 
special delegate of the Foreign Office of Japan, who happened to be 
in Vancouver at the time, the Japanese of Vancouver will present 
bills of damage incurred, but really this was but the work of a’ 
few rowdies and Britain is our ally and—well, we will forget all 
about last Saturday evening’s little occurrence and let the whole 
matter drop. As soon as Consul-General Nosse, at Ottawa, could 
get a cable from Japan, he announced that His Imperial Highness, 
the Emperor, had decided to overlook the unpleasant little incident. 
All of which caused a sigh of disgust to go up from Vancouver. 
What is the use of having a riot if the governments will not sit up 
and take notice? 

“White Canada!” is now the city’s slogan. A gay ribbon, 
carrying these words, flutters in everybody’s buttonhole. The 
labor-unions have taken it up and a month’s notice has been given 
to every employer of Chinese and Japanese cooks and waiters in 
the city that all must be replaced by white labor, which will be 
furnished by the union. 

The civic authorities are indirectly supporting the labor people. 
Three days after the riot nearly a thousand Hindus arrived by the 
steamer Monteagle. The Mayor wired to Premier Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier pointedly asking that the government drill-hall be granted 
to house them at the government’s expense, as Vancouver had no 
room for them. The Premier did not grant the request and the 
Hindus are now living in tents or the open air. 

The unsophisticated Hindu—dirty and gaunt and with a roll of 
pagan dry-goods wrapped around his head, but still a British sub- 
ject—is regarded with complacency alongside the Japanese. Five 
thousand of the latter—insolent and aggressive—live and trade and 
prosper in Vancouver. They are in every business, from brokerage 
to sawmilling and fishing and tailoring. Everywhere they com- 
pete in a finished style with every white man. A Chinaman’s 
word in business is as good as the money in the national bank, 
but the Japanese is a slippery individual, who drives a hard bar- 
gain and never pays his debts if he can avoid it. In a few years 
he will be demanding the right to vote, and will insist on a share 
in the civic and provincial administration. But he does not assimi- 
late and never will. His sons and daughters will never be Cana- 
dians. They will always, in reality, owe allegiance to the Mikado. 

[Since the foregoing was written, despatches from Ottawa have 
announced that, after the most exciting debate on record in any 
Canadian labor meeting, the Dominion Labor Congress, in session 
at Winnipeg, called upon Premier Laurier to obtain the abrogation 
of the British-Japanese treaty within six months.—EpIror. ] 


A JAPANESE HORNET’S-NEST FOR JOHN BULL 


By .WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 


have given way to a forced calm. The Asiatics of Vancouver 
are no longer in danger of being stoned and beaten on sight, 
and the hoodlums who delight 
in Jap-baiting are safe from 


Ts dust has settled. Yells of rage and the crash of pillage 


tion among ..the American Pacific Coast States. The Mongolian 
influx began in the middle eighties, when the railroads were being 
built in the province. Chinese coolies swarmed in, earned wages 





the rifle-bullets of the proud 
little brown men who have 
sworn to die fighting rather 
than be kicked about by white 
ruffians. 

In the calm following the 
wild night of rioting, one fact 
emerges with great clearness— 
the attacks upon Asiaties in 
Vancouver, like the attacks 
upon them in San Francisco 
half a year ago, were due, 
not to ignorant race rivalry 
or race jealousy or race 
hatred, but to economic dif- 
ferences. White laborers, 
whether British subjects or 
American citizens, who earn 
from $1.50 to $2 a day, will 
not allow themselves to be 
forced .into losing competi- 
tion with Japanese or China- 
men who are rolling in wealth 
if they are iucky, enough to 
earn seventy-five cents or $1 
a day. Race, color of skin, 
slant of eyes, are all outside 
the question. The two-dollar- 
a-day man won’t put up with 
the rivalry of the one-dollar 
man. He is bound to get rid 
of the cheap fellow, peaceably 
it he can, riotously if he 
must. 

The present, violent out- 
break against the Orientals is 
the illegal outcome of years of 














law-abiding objections to their 
presence in British Columbia, 
Similar to the exclusion agita- 
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The Shop at the Door of which the Children are sitting was one of those attacked 


























































































































































that were big to them, saved money, went back to China and lived 
on the fat of the land. More coolies came in their places and hoped 
to do likewise. While Chinese immigration has been much reduced 
of late, the Japanese have been migrating into this province in 
great numbers, especially since the close of Japan’s war with 
Russia, two years ago. 

The cheap yellow and brown men have driven out the whites 
and Indians from the salmon fisheries and canneries, the farms, 
and the mines. Orientals form one-quarter of the population of 
Vancouver, the principal city of British Columbia, which contains 
in all seventy thousand people. During the last two years thou- 
sands of inefiicient Hindus have come in, too; but the chief objec- 
tion to them is that their poverty makes them a heavy drain on 
public and private charity. 

Year after year organized labor bodies and associations formed 
to oppose Asiatic immigration have sent memorials to the Dominion 
authorities, who ignored them. Year after year the legislature 
has passed an act to limit coolie immigration into this province 
as it is limited in Natal; but the act has never keen approved, 
and therefore has failed to become a law. This year the act was 
passed as usual, and Lieutenant-Governor Dunsmuir refused to 
sign it. The fact that he disapproved the measure under the in- 
structions of Premier Laurier did not lessen the indignation of 
the people. The Premier dared not allow a law that discriminated 
against the subjects of the Emperor of Japan, warm friend and 
ally of His Majesty, King Edward VII. Under the terms of the 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan, six hundred Japanese 
were allowed to enter Canada each year. 

When the governments of the United States and Japan reached 
the agreement which has practically put an end to Japanese coolie 
immigration from Honolulu into the United States, the undesired 
Japanese began flocking into Vancouver by every ship from Hono- 
lulu. Two months of this influx wrought mightily upon the temper 
of British-Columbians. 

The Oriental Exclusion League held a public meeting on Satur- 
day night to protest against the inaction of the Dominion govern- 
ment. Four thousand men crowded the City Hall of Vancouver, 
and thousands more flocked about the outside. Protestant clergy- 
men and other prominent citizens made speeches in favor of ex- 
clusion of the Asiaties, but urging that nothing be done which 
could possibly arouse ill feeling. After the meeting was ad- 
journed the crowd in the street formed an impromptu procession, 
paraded for an hour or longer, and with many loud cries of 
execration burned an effigy of Lieutenant-Governor Dunsmuir. 

It was Saturday night. A great deal of whiskey had been sold 
over the hotel bars. The crowd was inflamed. Moved by impulse 
and apparently without any concerted plan, a mob started for the 
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Chinese and Japanese quarters of the city. Individuals were noi 


attacked at first, but property was destroyed right and _ left. 


With hoots and yells the crowd surged through Chinatown and th 
Japanese quarter, smashing every shop front, store, or restauran 
that they passed. 
windows. . Silks, porcelains, objects of art and valuable pieces o; 
bric-A-brac were trampled and ruined. There was no robbery, bu 
there was unlimited destruction. 

Taken by surprise, the Chinamen fled from the mob, aided noy 
and then by kicks and spurred by volleys of stones. They neve: 
offered to resist the roaring white men. But the Japanese wer 
made of different stuff. They seized planks, clubs, and _ bottle, 
and put up a stout resistance for a while, though the mob at las‘ 
prevailed because of its greater numbers and supericr strength. 

Baron Aikujiro Ishii, a special envoy sent from Tokio -by tl. 


Mikado to study the conditions of Japanese immigration into 


Canada, arrived in Vancouver that evening and was caught in tli 
midst of the mélée. With him was Sabura Hisamédzu, Japanes: 
consul at Seattle, Washington. Their prominence did not sav 
these eminent gentlemen from volleys and hustling. They with 
drew to safety amid a shower of stones and bottles. 

The attack was so unexpected that the police were not prepared 
to resist it, and more than half an hour passed before order was 
restored. Meantime the police formed lines across the streets lead 
ing into the Asiatic quarters and arrested twenty-six white rioters, 
who were afterward punished in the police courts with heavy fines 
and imprisonment. 

The Japanese merchants and tradesmen estimated their losses at 
from $50,000 to $100,000. Baron Ishii wired a report of the out- 
rage to Consul-General Nosse at Ottawa, concluding as follows: 

“Twice again they tried to attack the Japanese stores, but on 
account of the vigilance of the Japanese and the city police, and 
also the late hour of the night, their number gradually decreased, 
and by three o’clock Sunday morning the rowdies scattered every- 
where, and tranquillity was restored by dawn. The damage done 
to the Japanese stores is as follows: general stores, 13; hotels, 9: 
candy and confectionery shops, 7; bath-houses, 2; barber shops, 5: 
shoemakers, 2; banking office, 1; newspaper office, 1; employment 
offices, 4; restaurant, 1; rice-mill, 1; hatter’s shop, 1; tailors, 2: 
watchmaker, 1. Of these fifty stores all the window and door 
glass was smashed. Two Japanese were wounded.” 

Compared with this wholesale smashing, the damage done by a 
few hoodlums to two Japanese restaurants and a bath-house in 
San Francisco is the merest child’s play. Remembering the long 
and loud shrieks emitted last winter by the jingoes and the yellow 
press of Japan over the really trivial outbreaks in San Francisco, 

(Continued on page 1467.) 
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NIEHAUS’ STATUE OF WILLIAM M’KINLEY AND THE NEW 


MAUSOLEUM AT CANTON, OHIO. ‘THE MAUSOLEUM, WHICH 


SERVES AS THE FINAL RESTING-PLACE FOR THE BODIES OF MR. AND MRS. M’KINLEY, WAS DEDICATED ON SEPTEMBER 30. THE STATUE 
OF THE LATE PRESIDENT STANDS IN FRONT OF IT 
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Paving-stones were hurled through plate-glas. 
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“Here’s a man that 
wants some supper” 


T was “ Old Home ” week in New England. I didn’t know it, 
but it was. Some time before, [ had accepted an invitation 
to visit a so-called fishing club off the coast. The invita- 
tion was from a malefactor who owned a yacht. It was ar- 
ranged that the yacht should meet me at a New England 
city, which we will call New Mitford, at 5.25 Pp. M., on a certain 
day, and convey me to Pollyhunk, the abiding-place of the so-called 
fishing club. The preceding night I spent at Mitchfield, which is 
situated in Massachusetts, alongside the railway whose beginning 
is in Nosten and whose end is in Elbany. I found, upon consult- 
ing the time-table, that I could leave Mitehfield on a train which 
presumably would deliver me in Nosten one hour before a train 
leaving the same station would convey me to New Mitford at the 
time set for meeting the yacht. The train leaving Mitchfield was 
thirty minutes late, a circumstance I was informed by those con- 


bie: 
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One of them rose and 
asked what I wanted 


versant with conditions not unusual, but, even so, there remained 
ample time in which to make the connection. Progress, however, 
was slow, owing to the fact, as I subsequently discovered, that the 
locomotive was aged and spavined; and as we approached Nosten | 
perceived that some difficulty might be experienced in transferring 
my baggage, consisting of a large and inordinately heavy travelling- 
bag, from the baggage-car in time to place it on the train going 
to New Mitford. Whereupon I conferred with the train-conductor, 
and was informed that in all probability the train which would 
convey me to Nosten would arrive about two minutes after the 
train for New Mitford had departed. That official, however, 
graciously informed me that it might be possible for me to leave 
his train at an X-ray station before reaching Nosten, and there 
intercept the train for New Mitford on its outward journey. It 
was a happy and inspiring suggestion, but seemed unlikely to 


The master of the baggage remarked, with a sign of discomfort, “I haven’t got that bag” 
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and might be there yet, ai- 
though my informant guessed 
that probably it might have 
just left.. This guess wis 
verified, as [I had_ become 
aware upon beholding the 
smoke pour from her funne’s 
as she disappeared around tl.e 
bend. Nevertheless,  aftir 
having made suitable expres- 
sion of natural and, I thin’:, 
pardonable annoyance, I r- 
flected that the experience of 
passing a night in a New 
England city of fifty thousan 
inhabitants one entirely new 
to me in twenty years, woul: 
surely be interesting, and 
might prove to be instructive. 
So, indeed, it proved. In con- 
formity with my request, tle 
driver proceeded forthwith to 
the best hotel. In the course 
of our progress over the cob- 
blestones I noted the appear- 





“ Here, there, what are you doing? have you got a room engaged” 


prove of practical avail because of the thoughtless checking of the 
travelling-bag. Again the kind conductor rose to the occasion, 
and proffered his services in a united effort to induce the master 
of the baggage to surrender to me the bag upon the presentation 
of the check representing it. A walk through a succession of un- 
counted and, from an atmospheric sense, unmentionable sleeping- 
cars brought us into contact with the master of the baggage, who 
promptly, though somewhat condescendingly, acceded to my re- 
quest. A brief examination of the packages in his charge, how- 
ever, gave rise in his mind to obvious perplexity, and he asked 
to know the name of the station at which I had installed myself 
and my bag upon the train. Having been informed, he remarked 
quickly, though with what seemed to me a sign of slight discomfort: 

“T haven’t got that bag. I was pretty full up, anyway, when I 
reached Mitchtield, and there was a corpse and other things there, 
and I left them for the next man.” 

Both he and the conductor seemed to regret the circumstance, 
although, apparently, it was one not wholly divorced from custom, 
and having expressed in suitable terms my appreciation of their 
courtesy, I again walked the gantlet of frowsy and tired women 
and children, and with suitable resignation awaited the arrival 
of the train in Nosten. The sight of the train for New Mitford 
being drawn from the station as I alighted was not conducive to 
reflections of a pleasing nature, but having found my way through 
the labyrinth to one who had knowledge, I discovered that another 
train would leave for New Mitford at five o’clock, er, to be exact, 
in precise technical language, at 4.59, and was due to reach New 
Mitford at, still speaking with precision, 6.24. Whereupon I for- 
warded a telegraph despatch to the captain of the yacht, and by 
subsidizing a porter familiar 
with the idiosyncrasies of ar- 
riving and departing trains, 
succeeded in separating the 
travelling - bag from _ its 
equally lifeless travelling 
companion, and installing it 
upon the train which. de- 
parted as advertised, at ap- 
proximately 4.59. 

After having negotiated 
successfully, though some- 
what laboriously, a few 
minor grades, the antiquated 
locomotive finally drew into 
the New Mitford station at 





inspiring cabman then con- 
sented, though with no little 
reluctance, to undertake to 
find the yacht, which he 
guessed was somewhere 
about the city docks. His 
guess was poor. The yacht 
was not there. Whereupon 
he guessed again that it 
might perhaps be somewhere 
about the Linyard Dock, 
where, upon second consider- 
ation, he reflectively ob- 
served he might have sus- 
pected in the first place it 
would be. At the Linyard 
Dock we were informed that 
the yacht had been there, 








“T guess that fellow by 
the window’s got it” 





6.46. A somewhat awe- ° 





ance of many banners anid 
flags, but was unaware of 
their significance until I thad 
alighted at the hostelry, and, 
while inseribing my name 
. upon the register, was start- 
led by a sharp voice from the 
opposite side of the counter 
saying: 
“Here, there, what are 
you doing? Have you got a room engaged?” 

With pen poised between thumb and finger, I replied in thie 
negative. 

* Well, then,” continued the voice, which I then was enabled io 
observe came from between the. lips of one who seemed unduly 
active in view of his exceptional obesity, “there ain’t no use of 
writing your name on the register. We hain’t had a room here 
for four days. This is Old Home week, and we are al} full up.” 

Then I realized the meaning of the flags and the banners, and 
despite the possible discomfort which I foresaw instantaneously, 
I am confident there was a sympathetic note in my voice when I 
inquired whether I might ‘ 
hope to obtain a suggestion 
respecting a lodging - place 
for the night. The discom- 
forting answer, however, 
was a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, followed by a return 
to what I assume to have 
been serious occupation at 
an adjoining desk. Further 
consultation with the driver 
of the cab elicited the in- 
formation that there were 
two other hotels in the city; 
“commercial houses,” he 
termed them; meaning, as 
I subsequently discovered, 
domiciles patronized chiefly 
by venders of merchandise. 
Although most kind and 
obviously disposed to be 
helpful, as indeed were all 
with whom I came into con- 
tact, the cabman manifested 
little optimism. He _ ex- 
pressed a willingness, how- 
ever, to telephone to the 
commercial houses, and I 
awaited the result of his in- 
quiries beside the head of 
the patient cab-horse for a 
period of perhaps half an 
hour. Then the master of 
the horse appeared and 
said: > 
“ Well, there ain’t no an- 
swer. I guess the line ain’t 
working. Perhaps we'd better just drive up there. It’s only 
two blocks, anyway.” 

We achieved the brief journey successfully, but timidity now 
possessed me to such a degree that I did not attempt to inscribe 
my name upon the register until I had inquired whether I could 
obtain the use of a room for the night. A somewhat prolonged 
search among the archives of the establishment developed the fact 
that two rooms were vacant, one a single room and the other a 
double room. I remarked that if agreeable to the proprietors, | 
would engage the privilege of occupying the double room, inasmuch 
as it was undoubtedly larger than the single room and my tendency 
was somewhat asthmatic. The gentleman behind the counter eyed 
me doubtfully, if not indeed somewhat suspiciously, when I ven- 
tured this proposal, but he finally guessed that he could fix me up. 
Then he informed me with an abruptness which spoke well for the 
businesslike character of the place, and yet with an unmistakable 





“TI don’t know anything 
about that boat myself” 
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Suggestion that I personally 





yawn, that if I wanted to get anything to eat I had better hustle 
jnto the dining-room before going upstairs, because it would close 
in three minutes. Availing myself of this friendly suggestion, I 
followed a kindly servitor to a door covered with a screen, through 
which he called: 

* Here’s a man that wants some supper.” Then to me, “ You’re 
just in time, now, if you hurry up.” 
‘ Upon entering the room I found several long tables, at one of 
which were seated some serving ladies, with sleeveless waists that 
had once undoubtedly been white exercising hurriedly the motions 
commonly observed among those who are feasting. At the ex- 
piration of a comparatively brief period of waiting, one of them 
rose languidly, after a discussion with the others, apparently 
respecting whose duty it might be, and removing the rem- 
nants of her repast from her lips. with the back of her hand 
as she approached, asked what I wanted. I responded with 
deference that anything that 
took the form of food would 
be eminently satisfactory, 
and it was anything in the 
form of food that I finally 
obtained and partook of. I 
then returned to the office of 
the hotel, and finding the 
weather warm, concluded to 
venture forth upon the side- 
walk for the purpose of 
studying the habits and 
characteristics of my coun- 
try men and women. Ob- 
serving a youthful-appearing 
man of gracious’ bearing 
leaning against a lamp-post, 
I raised the inquiry as to the 
probability of my finding a 
place of amusement in which 
I might beguile an hour. 
After a close personal scru- 
tiny and a few moments of 
reflection he said, “‘ Well, I 
guess the place for you is 
McKinley Park.” Then he 
relapsed into ‘silence. 

“How might I find the 
location of this place?” I 





J ' persisted finally. 
ps a EF. ‘Well, I guess you'd bet- 
se a a ter take a street-car and 
ee transfer.” 
ip Another silence. Should 


I take any particular street- 
ear, or would any street-car 
convey me to the park? 
This elicited a short laugh, 
but one so derisive in 
character as to create a momentary impression of unworthi- 
ness to exist in a_ state of ignorance. Maintaining my 
ground manfully, however, I finally succeeded in acquiring 
the information that McKinley Park was “in the suburbs,” 
and that to reach it one should ride a certain distance, until ‘some 
peculiar lights heralded the proximity of a clothing emporium, and 
there change to another car, destined, if all should go well, to reach 
the place of amusement in the suburbs. ‘These instructions I 
heeded, only to find that the particular portion of the suburbs re- 
ferred to was ten miles from the city. The rides fro and to, how- 
ever, were pleasing and somewhat exhilarating, and I returned to 
my commercial hotel with the comforting reflection that, after all, 
NM was faring rather better 
than I might “have antici- 
pated even in a highly civ- 
ilized community. It was ten 
o’clock when I informed the 
gentleman behind the register 
that I would be pleased to 
ascend to my room. The pro- 
posal seemed to impress him 
as a natural one, and having 
produced a key, to which was 
attached a large brass appen- 
dage, he acquiesced readily 
enough, but said firmly, 
though quietly: 

“TH show you up to your 
room all right, but there ain’t 
anybody left here that can 
carry up your bag. I guess 
you'd better take out the 
things you want and _ take 
them up with you, and leave 
your bag here in the office. 
It Il be safe enough.” 

[ instinetively perceived the 
futility of remonstrance or 
insistence, and after having 
disregarded a hasty mental 


“He guesses it leaves 
’round about nine o’clock” 





convey the heavy bag up four 
flights of. stairs, I adopted, 
perforce, the suggestion, and 
proceeded, amid manifesta- 
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tions of no little interest 
on the part of the bystand- 
ers, to extract from the bot- 
tom of the bag apparel suit- 
able to wear while engaged 
in slumber, and then fol- 
lowed my guide to the upper- 
most story of the building, 
and was ushered into what 
is commonly known as an 
attic room, directly beneath 
a slanting roof, having a 
tiny window in the gable 
and a cot in the corner. I 
politely urged that an error 
had been made, as I had en- 
gaged a double room. The 
young man regarded me for 
a moment quizzically and, as 
I again suspected, somewhat 
suspiciously, and replied: 

“Well, | guessed you was 
joking when you said -you 
wanted a double room just 
for yourself; and, anyway, 
another party came along 
just after you did with two 
in it, and there “were two 
beds in the room, and so we 
gave it to them. I don’t 
exactly see what you could 
want with two beds all 
by yourself, and the boss 
thought you was _ joking, 
anyway.” 

After a moment of meditation I again realized the futility of 
attempting to break through the laws of convention, and presently 
retired, only, as might be imagined, to discover shortly that I 
could have used another bed to my own very great satisfaction, 
if not to that of what seemed to be a myriad of small but ex- 
tremely alert companions. 

Early in the morning I found myself again in the office, and 
asked the gentleman behind the desk if he could inform me when 
the boat would leave for Pollyhunk. When I ventured the inquiry 
he was standing by a desk apparently writing or computing 
figures, which, to my restricted vision, seemed hieroglyphic. This 
I subsequently discovered was his invariable custom while on duty, 
whether for reasons of business or for the sake of maintaining an 
appearance of dignity and reserve, I was unable to determine. 
After I had repeated my query hesitatingly, yet rather despe- 
rately from necessity, he finally answered, without raising his 
head: 

“ Well, I guess the time the boat goes ought to be in the time- 
tables.” 

There was a pause. Then, “ Where might I by chance find a 
time-table?” ‘“ Well they ought to be over on the table by the 
door.” 

Thankfully I sought the tables, and truly there were many time- 
tables, but unfortunately none that I could find recorded the dates 
or hours of the arrival and departure of trains at any given points 
east of the Mississippi River. I so informed the gentleman behind 
the desk, and followed the knowledge thus conveyed with a humble 
request to be told where, if anywhere else, the time of the leaving 
of the Pollyhunk boat might be ascertained with approximate 
exactitude. The placing of hieroglyphics upon paper continued 
undisturbed, but a friendly voice was finally wafted over the left 
shoulder of the artist: 
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His knowledge of the move- 
ments of the craft was perfect 





“I guessed you was joking when you said you wanted a double room just for yourself” 



















































































































“TI guess that is about as much as any one man would want to lift . . . because I hefted it” 


“Well, I guess if it aint among the time-tables, perhaps it’s 
in the daily paper.” 

Again [ paused for reflection. 
a daily paper?” 

“ Well, there ought to be one somewhere in the office. 
scribe for it.” 

A careful search failed to reveal the public journal such as was 
supposed to be in existence. Where, then, elsewhere might I seek 
a daily paper? Then, for the first time and with a slight, though 
not offensive, sign of impatience, the head rose, and the eyes, 
hitherto transfixed upon the,desk, roved about the room. 

“ Well, I guess that fellow over there by the window’s got it.” 

Head and eyes reverted slowly but determinedly to their, previous 
occupation. [, then, feeling the necessity of self-communion and 
bodily sustenance, sought the dining-room, and partook of a repast 
which I knew from examination of the menu to be breakfast. I 
then approached the gentleman seated by the window, who was 
still engrossed in the public journal, and asked him if he would 
kindly permit me to examine the newspaper for a sufficient time to 
discover whether information could be had therefrom respecting 
the hour of departure of the steamboat for Pollyhunk. He not 
only graciously acceded to my request, but aided me in a search 
which, unfortunately, proved to be fruitless. In the course of our 
investigation I had indicated rather pointedly, perhaps, the despair 
I was beginning to feel respecting my predicament and the hopeless- 
ness of my situation, as I was aware that there was but one boat, 
and if I failed to take passage upon it I should be constrained to 
remain in New Mitford for another night—a prospect which I 
frankly admitted was not in any way pleasing. I was much grati- 
fied by the sympathy immediately manifested by the gentleman. 

“T don’t know anything about that boat myself.” he said, “ but 
there’s a fellow coming up the street that ought to know, and I 
guess he probably does. If you'll wait a minute I'll ask him.” 

| waited gratefully. Presently the gentleman returned and said: 

“Well, he says he guesses it leaves ’round about nine o’clock, 
but he don’t know where from, though he thinks it’s somewhere 
about the foot of Church Street.” 

It then lacked fifteen minutes to nine o’clock. By prompt and 
energetic action I induced the young man who served as porter, 
assistant clerk, ete., to hasten into the street and obtain a cab 
for my immediate use. 


“ Where, perchance, might I obtain 


We sub- 


Meanwhile, I approached the desk to 


liquidate my indebtedness, and the clerk, having accepted thie 
tender, said most graciously: 

“ Well, I guess you got located at last, and probably feel better 
about it.” 

I assured him that such indeed was the case, and then perceiving 
that a cab, driven by a gentleman who wore nicely trimmed 
mutton-chop whiskers, and whose appearance in all other ways 
was irreproachable, had arrived, I hurriedly seized my bag, lifted it 
with no little effort over the counter, and staggered across the 
office floor, closely followed by the interested and sympathetic clerk 
and porter, who remained upon the step while the cabman stood 
patiently by the head of his horse and I lifted the wretched bag 
to a place upon the cab. It was a difficult and graccless task, and 
feeling, as I still think, with justification, that such an effort was 
entitled to some sort of recognition, I was touched by the approv- 
ing remark of the mountainous clerk to his subordinate: 

* Well, I guess that is about as much as any one man would 
want to lift,” and the quick response of the porter: “ Well, I guess 
I know it is, because I hefted it.” 

It is probably needless to add that the cabman did not know 
from what point the boat for Pollyhunk was accustomed to sail, 
or where the foot of Church Street might be found, but he guessed 
that if we drove along the river we would run across it somewhere 
or the other. His prediction was verified. We arrived upon the 
stroke of nine, and by an endeavor which could probably be de- 
scribed as nearly superhuman, I managed to transfer the massive 
bag from the cab to the dock of the Pollyhunk steamboat. Signs 
of activity, however, were not in evidence, and after having allowed 
a suitable period for recuperation from unaccustomed and excep- . 
tional physical endeavor, I sought explicit information, and my 
search was duly rewarded when I was informed by one who said 
his occupation was that of maintaining the cleanliness of the deck 
of the steamboat, that sailing would take place promptly at 11.35. 
His knowledge of the movements of the craft was perfect. Two 
hours and thirty-five minutes later the boat steamed majestically 
from the wharf, and as I looked back and beheld the flags and the 
banners bearing in large letters, ‘“‘ Welcome to our Old Home Week,” 
my breast was surcharged with emotion, which failed to find 
adequate expression until I had arrived at the Pollyhunk abode of 
the malefactor, and sought a secluded spot far from the haunts 
and hearing of Christian men and women. 


As I looked back and beheld the flags and the banners, my breast was surcharged with emotion 
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SAILING HOME TO WAR 


THE CONFLICT OF EMOTIONS IN THE WARDROOM OF THE “CONGRESS” 
WHEN THE SHIP WAS HASTENING HOME AT THE CALL TO ARMS IN 1861 


By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


P to the middle of the last century, Rio, thanks probably 

to its remoteness, had escaped the yellow-fever. But the 

soil and climate were propitious; and about 1850 it made 

good a footing which it never relinquished. At the time 

of our cruise it was epidemic, and we consequently spent 
there but two or three months of the cooler season—June to Sep- 
tember. Even so, leave on shore was permitted to only a few 
selected men of the foremast hands. The habits of the seamen 
were still those of a generation before, and drink, with its conse- 
quent reckless exposure, was a right-hand man to Yellow Jack. 
All such indulgence was confined to Montevideo, where we spent 
near half of the year; and being limited to one or two occasions 
only, of two or three days duration each, it was signalized by 
those excesses which, in conjunction with the absence of half the 
crew at once, put an end to all ordinary routine and drill on 
board. 

In the end it was from Montevideo that we sailed for home in 
June, 1861. During the preceding six months, mail after mail 
brought us increasing ill tidings of the events succeeding Lincoln’s 
election. ‘Somewhere within that period a large steamboat, of the 
type then used on Long Island Sound, arrived in the La’ Plata for 
passenger and freight service between Montevideo and Buenos 
Ayres. Her size and comfort, her extensive decoration, and ex- 
panses of gold and white, unknown hitherto, created some sensa- 
tion, and gave abundant supply to local paragraphists. Her cap- 
tain was a Southerner, and his wife also; of male and female types. 
He commented to me briefly, but sadly, “ Yes, we have two govern- 
ments”; but she was all aglow. Never would she lay down arms; 
M. Olliver’s light heart was “ not in it” with hers; her countenance 
shone with joy, except when clouded with contempt for the craven 
action of the Star of the West, a merchant-steamer with supplies 
for Fort Sumter which had turned back before the fire of the 
Charleston batteries. Never could she have done such a thing. 
What influence women wield, and how irresponsible! And they 
want votes! 

In feeling, most of us stood where this captain did, sorrowful, 
perplexed; but in feeling only. We knew not which became us 
most, grief, or stern satisfaction that at last a doubtful matter 
was to be settled by arms; but, with one or two exceptions, there 
was no hesitancy, I believe, on the part of the officers as to the 
side he should take. There were four pronounced Southerners ; 
two of them messmates of mine, from New Orleans; the other two 
were the captain and lieutenant of marines. None of these was ex- 
treme, except the captain, whom, though well on in middle life, I 
have seen stamp up and down raging with excitement. On one 
oceasion so violent was his language that I said to him he would 
do well to put ice to his head; an impertinence, considering our 
relative ages, but almost warranted. I think that he possibly took 
over the lieutenant, who was from a border State, and, like the 
midshipmen, rather sobered than enthusiastic at the prospects; 
though these last had no doubts as to their own course. There 
was also a sea-lieutenant from the South, who said to me that 
if his State was fool enough to secede, she might go, for him; he 
would not fight against her, but he would not follow her. I be- 
lieve he did escape having to fight in her waters, but he was in 
action on the Union side elsewhere, and, I expect, revised this 
decision. This halting allegiance, thinking to serve two masters, 
was not frequent; but there were instances. Of one such I 
knew. 

He told me himself that he on a certain occasion had said in com- 
pany that he would not leave the navy, but would try for employ- 
ment outside the country; whereon an officer by-standing said to 
him that that appeared a pretty shabby thing, to take pay and 
dodge duty. The remark sank deep; he changed his mind, and 
served with great gallantry. It seems to me now almost an 
impiety to record, but, knowing my father’s warm love for the 
South, I hazarded to the marine captain a doubt as_to his posi- 
tion. He replied that there could be no doubt whatever. “ All 
your father’s antecedents are military; there is no military spirit 
in the North; he must come to us.” Many, not by any means 
most, Southerners had formed such impressions. 

The remainder of the officers were not so much Northern as 
Union, a distinction which meant much in the sentiment that 
underlies action. Our second lieutenant, with soberer appreciation 
of conditions than the marine, said to me, “I cannot understand 
how those others expect to win in the face of the overpowering 
resources of the Northern States.” The leaders of the Confederacy 
also understood this; and while I am sure that expected dissension 
in the North, and interference from Furope, counted for much in 
their complicated calculations, I imagine also that the marine’s 
overweighted theory, of incompatibility between the mercantile 
and military temperaments, also entered largely. My Kentuckian 
expressed the characteristic, if somewhat crude, sentiment, that 
the two had better fight it out now, till one was well licked; after 
which his head should be punched and he be told to be decent here- 
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after. We had, however, one Northern fire-eater among the mid- 
shipmen. He was a plucky fellow, but with an odd cast to his 
eyes and a slight malformation, which made his ecstasies of wrath 
a little comical. His denunciations of all half measures, or 
bounded sentiments, quite equalled those of the marine officer on 
the other side. If the two had been put into the same ring, little 
could have been left but a few rags of clothes, so completely did 
they lose their heads; but, as often happens with such champions, 
their harangues descended mostly on quiet men, conveniently known 
as doughfaces. 

Doughfaces I suppose we must have been, if the term applied 
fitly to those who, between the alternatives of dissolving the Union 
and fighting one another, were longing to see open some third way 
out of the dilemma. In this sense Lincoln, with his life-long record 
of opposition to the extension of slavery, was a doughface. The 
marine could afford to harden his face, because he believed there 
could be no war—the North would not fight; while the midship- 
man, rather limited intellectually, was happy in a mental consti- 
tution which could see but one side of a case; an element of force, 
but not of conciliation. The more reflective of my two Southern 
messmates, a man mature beyond his years, said to me sadly, “I 
suppose there will be bloodshed beyond what the world has known 
for a long time”; but he naturally shared the prevalent opinion— 
so often disproved—that a people resolute as he believed his own 
could not be conquered, especially by a commercial community— 
the proverbial “nation of shopkeepers.” Napoleon once had _ be- 
lieved the same, to his ruin. Commercial considerations undoubt- 
edly weigh heavily; but happily sentiment is still stronger than 
the dollar. An amusing instance of the pocket influence, however, 
came to my knowledge at the moment. Our captain’s son received 
notice of his appointment as lieutenant of marines, and sailed for 
home in an American merchant-brig, shortly before the news came 
of the firing on Fort Sumter. When I next met him in the United 
States, he told me that the brig’s captain had been quite warmly 
Southern in feeling during the passage; but when they reached 
some merchant-vessels, he went entirely over. He had no use for 
people who would “ rob a-poor man of his ship and cargo.” 

Our orders home, and tidings of the attack on Fort Sumter, 
came by the same mail, some time in June. There were then no 
cables. The revulsion of feeling was immediate and universal in 
that distant community and foreign land, as it had been two 
months before in the Northern States. The doughfaces were set 
at once like a flint. The grave and reverend seigniors, resident 
merchants, who had checked any belligerent utterance among us 
with reproachful regret that an American should be willing to 
fight Americans, were converted or silenced. Every voice but one 
was hushed, and that voice said, “ Fight.” I remember a tempestu- 
ous gathering, an evening or two before we sailed, and one middle- 
aged inValid’s excited but despondent wish that he was five hundred 
men. Such ebullitions are common enough in history, for causes 
bad or good. They are to be taken at their true worth, not as a 
dependable pledge of endurance to the end, but as an awakening 
which differs from that of common times as the blast of the 
trumpet that summoned men at midnight for Waterloo differs 
from the lazy rubbing of the eyes before thrusting one’s neck 
into the collar of a working day. The North was roused and 
united; a result which showed that, wittingly or unwittingly, the 
Union leaders had so played the cards in their hands as to score 
the first trick. 

Our passage home was tedious but uneventful. I remember only 
the incident that the flag-officer on one occasion played at old-time 
warfare of his youth, by showing to a passing vessel a Spanish 
flag instead of the American. The common ship-life went on as 
though nothing had happened. On an August evening we anchored 
in Boston lower harbor, and Mr. Robert Forbes, then a very 
prominent character in Boston, and in most nautical matters 
throughout the country, came down in a pilot-boat, bringing news- 
papers to our captain, with whom he was intimate. Then we first 
learned of Bull Run; and properly mortified we of the North were, 
not having yet acquired that indifference to a licking which is one 
of the first steps toward a success. Some time after the war was 
over an army officer of the North repeated to me the comment on 
this affair made to him by a Southern acquaintance, both being of 
the aforetime regular army. “I never,” he said, “saw men so 
frightened as ours were—except yours.” The after record of both 
parties takes all the sting out of these words, without lessening the 
humor. 

Immediately upon arrival, the oath of allegiance was tendered, 
and, of course, refused by our four Southerners. They had doubt- 
less sent in their resignations; but by that time resignations were 
no longer accepted, and in the following Navy Register they ap- 
peared as “dismissed.” From the ship they were arrested and 
taken ag prisoners to Fort Lafayette. I never again saw any of 
them; but from time to time heard decisively of the deaths of all, 
save the lieutenant of marines, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
BERTHA’S DECISION 


ERTHA began to be filled with a growing unrest by reason 

of Mart’s change of attitude toward herself. In the excite- 

ment of his home-coming he seemed about to regain a large 

part of his former health and spirits. His eyes brightened, 

his smile became more frequent, the appealing lines of his 
brow smoothed out, and save for an occasional shortening of the 
breath his condition was remarkably good. 

This excess of vitality was apparent to Bertha, and should have 
brought joy to her as to him; but it did not, for with returning 
vitality his attitude toward her became less of. the invalid and 
more of the lover. He said nothing directly—at first—but she 
was able to interpret all too well the meaning of his jocular re- 
marks and his wistful glances. ~ Once he called her attention to 
the returning strength of his arm. “The ould man is not dead 
yet,” he exulted, lifting his disabled arm and clenching his fist. 
“| feel younger than at any time since my accident,” and as he 
spoke she perceived something of the lion in the light of his eyes. 

One night as she was passing his chair he reached for her and 
caught her and drew her down upon his knee. “Sit ye down a 
wink... Ye’re always on the move like a flibberty-bidget.” 





She struggled free of his embrace, her face clouded with alarm 


and anger. ‘“ Don’t be a fool!” she said, harshly. 

He released her, saying, humbly: “ Don’t be angry, darlin’; ‘tis 
foolish of me, an ould crippled wolf, to be thinkin’ of matin’ with 
a fawn like y’rself. I don’t blame ye. Go your ways.” 

She went to her room with his voice—so humbly penitent and 
resigned—lingering in her ears, trembling with the weight of the 
burden which his amorous mood had laid upon her. 

She resented his action the more because life at the moment 
was so full of joy. Each morning was filled with pleasant duties, 
and each afternoon they drove to the office to discuss the mines 
with Ben, and in the evening he called (he no longer. rode with 
her) to sit on the porch, smoking and talking, till Mart. grew 
sleepy and yawned. These evenings were deliciously, calmly joy- 
ous, for Mrs. Gilman or Miss Franklin was always present, and 
though the talk was general, it was easy to see that Ben talked 
for her, thought only of her. She honored him for ‘his delicacy, 
his reserve, his respect for her posttion as a married woman, and 
recognized the care with which he avoided everything which might 
embarrass her. 

And now by Mart’s act, his humble suing, her half-forgotten 
scruples were revived. Her uneasiness began again. A decision 
was at last upon her. Instantly she was beset by all her doubts 
and desires, and the future seemed very dark and full of trouble. 

To make Mart happy was still her desire, but the way was not 
so easy of choice, nor so simple to follow, as it had once seemed. 
The briers were thick before her feet. There was so much of 
personal gratification—so much of selfish pleasure—in remaining 
his companion, warmed and defended by all the comfort and dig- 
nity which his wealth had brought to her, that it seemed a kind 
of treachery to halt with her duty half done. To be his spouse— 
to become the mother of his children, this alone would entitle her 
to his bounty. “I can’t do that! T can’t, I can’t!” she cried 
out. And yet not to do it was to remain a pensioner and to be 
under indictment as an adventuress. 


She, had read somewhere these words from a great philosopher: 


“The woman who bears a child to any man should instantly. be 
lawfully ‘seized of one-half his goods, for by that sublime act she 
takes her life in her hand as truly as the soldier who charges upon 
an invading host. The anguish of maternity should sanctify every 
woman.” 

On the other side of her hedge lay enticing freedom. It seemed 
at times as though to be again in the little office of the Golden 
Eagle Hotel would be a more perfect happiness than. this she now 
enjoyed—but that was too illusory. How could she repay the 
money she had used? And when she left Marshall ‘Haney she 
would not only be poor, she would be profoundly in his debt. 
Where could she find the money to repay him and to make her 
schooling possible? 

Perplexity was in her darkened eyes. Happiness and sorrow, 
doubt and delight, grew along each path—thickly interwoven— 
and decision became each day more difficult. It was hateful to 
‘lie under the charge of having married Mart merely for his money, 
and yet to plunge her mother and herself back into poverty would 
seem the act of one insane. His caress brought wakefulness to 
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her that night, and as she pondered the problem of her life she 
lost all of her girlish lightness of heart and lay in her luxurious 
bed a brooding, troubled woman. 

She could+have gone on indefinitely with the half-filial, half- 
fraternal ,relationship into which she and Mart had fallen, but 
the thought’ of’ that other most intimate, most elemental union 
which his touch had made more definite than ever before, produced 
in her a shudder of repulsion, of positive loathing. She could no 
longer endure the clasp of his hand, and in spite of herself she 
was forced, by contrasting experience, to acknowledge the allure- 
ment which lay in Ben Fordyce’s handsome face and strong and 
graceful body. 

“T must go away—for a while, at least. Tl go-back to the 
ranch and think it over.” 

And yet even the ranch was partly Haney’s! How could she 
escape from her indebtedness to him? To what could she turn 
to make a living? ‘To leave this big house and her horses, her gar- 
den, her.dresses and jewels, required heroic resolution, but what of 
the long days of toil and dulness to which she must return? 


CHAPTER XIX 
ALICE VISITS HANEY 


AticE HEATH was dying of something far subtler than “the 
white death” to which Haney so often referred. Tortured by 
Ben’s studied tenderness when at her side, she suffered doubly 
when he was away, knowing all too well that his keenest pleasure 
now lay in Bertha’s companionship. 

From the moment of Haney’s return Alice’s debate sharpened 
into struggle. Her doubt darkened into despair. In certain mo- 
ments of exaltation she rose to such heights of impersonal pas- 
sion as to acknowledge fully, generously, the claims of youth and 
health—admitting that she and Marshall Haney were the offend- 
ers and not the young lovers, whose desire for happiness was but 
an irresistible manifestation of the mystic force which binds the 
generations together. 

“Why do we not quietly take ourselves off and make them 
happy?” she asked herself. “ Of what selfish quality-is our love? 
Here am I only a spiteful, hopeless invalid—I hate myself, I de- 
spise my body and everything I am. I loathe my wrinkled face, 
my shrivelled hands, my flat chest. TI am fit only to be bride to 
Death. I’m tired of the world—tired of everything—and yet I do 
not die. Why can’t I die?” 

These moods never soared high enough (or sank quite low 
enough) to permit the final severing stroke, and she ended each 
of these furious moods in a flood of tears, filled with ever greater 
longing for the beautiful young lover whose heart had wandered 
away from her. 

In her saner moments she was aware of her own misdemeanor. 
She knew that her morbid questioning, her ceaseless grievings, were 
wearing away her vital force, and that no doctor could ever again 
medicine her to sweet sleep, that no wind or cloud would. bring 
coolness to her burning brain. “I am no longer worthy of any 
man’s love,”’she admitted to her higher self. 

She did not question Ben’s honor—he was of those who keep 
faith. ‘ He has no hope of ever being other than the distant lover 
of Bertha Haney, and he is ready to fulfil his word to me, but I 
will not permit him to bind himself to me. It would be a crime 
to lay upon him the burden of a wife old before her time, sterile 
and doomed to a slow decline.” She revolted, too, at the thought 
of. having a husband whose heart was elsewhere, whose restless 
desire could not be held within the circuit of his wife’s arms— 
and yet she could not give him up. : 

As her flesh lost its weight and her blood its warmth, her mind 
burned with even more mysterious brightness—sending out rays 
of such perilous sublimation that she was able to perceive, as no 
earthly inhabitant should do, the jealously guarded secrets of 
those surrounding her, and on the night of Bertha’s struggle 
against her fate, she divined in some supersensuous way the tumult 
in the young wife’s mind. : 

She laughed at first with a cruel bitter. delight, but at last her 
nobler self conquered and’ she resolved to have private speech with 
Haney. She perceived a danger in the ever-deepening passion of 
the young lovers. She began to fear that their love would break 
all barriers, and this she was still sane enough of thought and 
generous enough of soul to wish to prevent. : 

Her decision to act was hastened by a slurring paragraph in 
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iie morning paper, wherein veiled allusion was made to “a devel- 
oping scandal.” She lay abed all the forenoon brooding over it, 
and when she rose it was to dress for her visit to Haney. Sick 
as she was, and almost hysterical with her mood, she ordered a 
carriage and drove to the gambler’s house, hoping to find him 
alone, determined upon an interview. 

It chanced that he was sitting upon his porch watching the 
vardener spraying a tree, and he greeted his visitor most cor- 
dially, inviting her to a seat. ‘“ Bertie is down-town, but she'll be 
back soon.” 

“I’m glad she is away, Captain Haney, for I have something 
to say to you alone.” 

‘Have you indeed! Very well, I’ve nothing to do but listen. 
“lis not for me to boss the gardener.” 

She looked about with uneasy eyes, finding it very difficult to 
begin her attack. ‘“ How much you’ve improved the place!” she 
remarked, irrelevantly, her voice betraying the deepest agitation. 

He looked at her white face in astonishment. ‘ How are ye the 
day, miss?” ; 

“Tm better, thank you, but a little out of breath—I walked too 
fast, I think.” 

“Does the altitude make your heart jump, too?” he asked, so- 
licitously. 

“No; my trouble is all in my mind—I. mean my lungs,” she 
answered. Then with a ghastly attempt at humor, she said: “ Now 
let’s have a nice long talk about symptoms—it’s so comforting. 
How are you feeling these days?” 

Haney answered with unwonted dejection. “I’m not so well to- 
day, worse luck. This is me day for thinkin’. The doctors are 
right. They all agree that me heart’s overworked up here.” His 
dejection was really due to Bertha’s moody silence. 

“T’m sorry to hear that. Do they think you may live safely at 
sea-level?” 

“They say so. My own feeling is that the climate is not to 
blame. It’s age. I’m like a hollow-hearted tree, ready to fall with 
the first puff of ill wind. I’ve never been a man since that devil 
blew me to pieces.” 

She put her right hand upon his arm. “Is it not a shame that 
you and T should stand in the way of two young people—shutting 
them off from happiness?” 

He turned a glance upon her quite too penetrating to 
be borne. ‘ You mane—what ?—who?” 

“T mean Bertha.” 

“Do I stand in the 
way of her happi- 
ness ?” 

She met the ques- 
tion squarely, speak- 
ing with tense, drawn 
lips. “ Yes, just as I 
do in Ben’s” way. 
We're neither of us fit 
to be married, and 
they are.” 

His eves wavered. 
“'That’s true. I’m no 
mate for her—and 
yet I think I’ve made 
her happy.” He was 
silent a moment, then 
added: “ Ye lay your 
hand on a sore spot— 
ye do surely. Tis 
true I’ve tried to have 
the money make up 
for me other short- 
comings,” he added, 
almost humbly. 

“Money can do 
much, but it can’t buy 
happiness.” 

“ That’s true, too— 
but *tis able to buy 
comfort, and_ that’s 
next door to happi- 
ness in the long run. 
But l’m watching her 
—-and I don’t intend 
to stand in her way, 
miss. I’ve told her so, 
and when the con- 
quering lad comes 
along, I mane to get 
out of the road.” 

“Have you said 
that?” Her face 
reached toward his 
with sudden  inten- 
sity, and a_ snake- 
like brillianey  glit- 
tered in her eyes. 
“ You’ve gone as far 
as that?” 

“T have.” 

“Then act! For 
the time has come to 
make your promise 
good. Bertha already 
loves @ man as every 
irl should love who 
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marries happily, and the gossips are even now busy with her 
name.” 

He was hard hit, and slowly said: “I don’t believe it! Who is 
the man—tell me!” He demanded this in a tone that was not to 
be denied. 

She delivered her sentences quickly: “ She loves Ben. Haven't you 
seen it? She has loved him from their first meeting. I have known 
it for a long time, almost from the first—now everybody knows it, 
and the society reporters are beginning their innuendoes. The next 
thing will be her picture in the sensational press, and a scandal. 
Don’t you know this?—It must not happen! We must make way 
for them—you and I. We cumber the path.” 

He sank back into his seat and looked at her from beneath his 
overhanging cyebrows as intently, as alertly, as silently as he 
was wont to do when studying the face of his opponent in a game 
of high hazard. There was something uncanny, almost elfish, in 
the woman’s voice and eyes—and yet even before her words were 
fully uttered the truth stood revealed to him, His face lost its 
stern glare; his hands, which had clutched the arms of his chair, 
relaxed. “Are you sure?” he asked again, but more gently. 
“ You’ve got to be sure,” he ended, almost in menace. 

“You may trust a jealous woman,” she answered. “TI don’t 
blame them—observe that. We are the only ones to blame—we 
who are cripples and in the way—and it is our duty to take our- 
selves off. What is the use of spoiling their lives just for a few 
years of selfish gratification of our own miserable selves?” 

He felt about for comfort. “ They are young, they can wait,” 
he stammered huskily. 

“But they won’t wait!” she replied. ‘ Love like theirs can’t 
wait. Don’t you understand? They are in danger of forgetting 
themselves. Can’t you see it? Ben talks of nothing else, dreams 
of nothing else but her—and she is fighting temptation every day 
and shows it. It’s all so plain to me that I can’t bear to see them 
together. They have loved each other from the very first night 
they met—I felt it that day we first rode together. I’ve watched 
her grow into Ben’s life till she absorbs his every thought. He’s 
a good boy, and I want to keep him so. He respects our claim 
and he is trying to be loyal to me, but he can’t hold out. IT am 
ready to sacrifice myself, but that would not save him. He loves 
your wife, and until you free her he is in danger of wronging her 
and himself and you. I’ve given up. There is nothing more on 
this earth for me. What do you expect to gain by holding to a 
wife’s garment when 
she—the woman—is 
gone?” 

The wildness in her 
eyes and voice pro- 
foundly affected 
Haney, who was with- 
out subtlety in affairs 
of the heart. The 
women he had known 
had been _ mainly 
coarse - fibred or of 
brutish directness’ of 
passion and purpose, 
and this woman’s 
words and tone at 
once confused and ap- 
palled him. All she 
said of his unworthi- 
ness as a husband was 
true. He had gone to 
Sibley at first to win 
Bertha at less cost 
than making her his 
wife—but of that he 
had repented—and on 
his death-bed (as he 
thought) he had 
sought to endow her 
with his gold. Since 
then he had lived, but 
only as half a man. 
Up to this moment he 
hoped to regain his 
health, but now every 
hope died within him. 

Part of this he ad- 
mitted at once, but he 
ended, brokenly: “ ’Tis 
a hard task you set 
for me. She’s the vein 
of me bosom. ‘Tis 
easy talkin’, but the 
doin’ is like takin’ y’r 
heart in your two 
hands and throwin’ it 
away. I knew she 
liked the lad—I had 
no doubt the lad liked 
- her—but I did not be- 
lieve she’d go to him 
so—I can’t believe it 
yet — but I will not 
stand in her way. As 
I told her, I did not 
expect to tie her to an 
old hulk; I thought 
I was dying when I 
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married her, and I only had the ceremony then to make sure 
that the money should feed her and protect her from the 
storms of the world. I wanted to take her out of a hole where she 
was sore pressed—and I wanted to make her people comfortable. 
I’ve brought her to this house. My money has always been to her 
hand. It rejoices me to see her spend it, and I’ve been hoping that 
these things—my money—would make up for my poor old crippled 
body. I’ve been a rough man, I lived as men who have no ties 
have always lived—-till I met her, then I quit the game. I put 
aside everything that could make her ashamed. I’m no toad, 
miss—I know. she has that in her soul that can take her out of 
my level. Were I twenty years younger and a well man I could 
folly her—but ’tis no use debatin’ now. Ill talk with her this 
night—” He paused abruptly and turned upon her with piercing 
inquiry. “ Have you discussed this with Ben?” 

She was beginning to tremble in face of the storm which she 
foresaw looming before her. ‘“* No—I lacked the courage.” 

A faintly bitter smile stirred his upper lip. “ Shall I tell him 
what you have said to me?” 

“ No, no!” she exclaimed, in sudden affright, ‘ I will tell him.” 

“Be sure ye do. As for these editors, I have my own way of 
dealing with them. I will soon know whether you are right or 
wrong. Ye’re a sick woman, and such, they say, have queer fan- 
cies. You admit you’re jealous, and I’ve heard that the jealous 
women are built of hell-fire and vitriol. Anyhow, you’ve not shaken 
me faith in me girl—but ye have in Ben, for I know the heart of 
man. We’re all alike when it comes to the question of women.” 

* Please don’t misunderstand me—it is to keep them both what 
they are, good and true, that I come to you—we must not tempt 
them to evil.” 

“JT understand what you say, miss, and I think you're honest, 
but you may be mistaken. I saw her meet up with fine young 
fellys in the East—I could see they admired her—-but she turned 
them down easily. She’s no weak-minded chippy, as I know on me 
own account—the more shame to me.” 

“Of course she turns others down, for the reason that Ben fills 
her heart.” She began to weary-of her self-imposed task. 

He, too, was tired. “‘ We’ll see, we’ll see,” he said, and gazed 
away toward the cloud-enshrouded peaks in sombre silence, the 
lines of his lips as sorrowful as those of an old lion dying in the 
desert, arrow-smitten and alone. He had forgotten the hand that 
pierced his heart. 

Thus dismissed she rose, her eyes burning like Weep opals in the 
parchment setting of her skin. 

“Life is so cruel,” she said. “i have wished a thousand times 
that love had never come to me. Love means sorrow at the end. 
Ben has been my life—my only interest—and now, as he begins 
to forget—ch, I can’t bear it! It will kill me!” She sank back 
into her chair, and, burying her face, sobbed with such passion that 
her slight frame shook in the tempest of it. 

Haney turned and looked at her in silence—profoundly stirred 
to pity by her sobs. He no longer doubted the reality of her be- 
reavement. When he spoke his voice was brokenly sweet and very 
tender. 

“°Tis a bitter world, miss, and my heart bleeds for such as you. 
°Tis well ye have a hope of paradise, for if all you say is true 
you must go from this world cheated and hungry like meself. Ye 
have one comfort that T have not, ’tis not your own doing, ye’ve 
not misspent your life as I have done. What does it all show but 
that life is a game where each man, good or bad, takes his chance? 
The cards fall against you and against me without care of what 
we are. I can only say I take me chances as I take the rain and 
the sun.” . 

!Ter paroxysm passed and she rose again, drawing her veil closely 
over her face. ‘“ Good-by, we will never meet again.” 

“Don’t say that,” he said, struggling painfully to his feet. 
“ Never is a long time—and gcod-by a cruel and sad word to say. 
Let’s call it ‘so long’ and better luck.” 

“You are no* angry at me?” she turned to ask. 

“Not at al! «iss; I thank ye fer opening me eyes to me cruel 
selfishness.” 

** Good-by.” 

“So long! and may ye have better luck in the new deal, miss.” 

As she turned at the gate she saw him standing as she had left 
him and his brow white and sad and stern, his shoulders droop- 
ing as if his strength and love of life had suddenly been withdrawn. 

While still in this mood she sent word to Ben that she wished 
to see him at once, and he responded without delay. 

He was appalled by the change in her. Her interview with 
Haney had profoundly weakened her, chilled her. She was like 
some exquisite lamp whose gold flame had grown suddenly dim, 
and Fordyce was filled with instant remorseful tenderness. His 
sense of duty sprang to arms, and without waiting for her to begin 
he said: “TI hate to think of you as a pensioner in this house. 
You should be in your own home—our home—where I could take 
care of you. Come, let me take you out of this private hospital— 
that’s what it is.” 

She struggled piteously to assure him that she would be back 
to par in a few days, but he was thoroughly alarmed and refused 
to listen to further delay. 

“Your surfoundings are bad, yeu need a change.” 

She read him to ihe soul, knew that this argument sprang not 
from love, but from pity and _ self-accusation, therefore forcing 
a light tone she answered: “TI don’t feel able to take command of 
a cook and second girl just now, Bennie dear; besides, you are all 
wrong about this being a bad atmosphere for me. I’m horribly 

comfortable here; my own sister couldn’t be kinder than Julia is. 
No, no, wait a few months longer till you get settled a little more 
securely in business; I may pick up a volt or two of electricity by 
that time.” Then as she saw his face darken and a tremor run 
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over his flesh she lost her self-control and broke forth with sudde; 
bitter intensity. “ Why don’t you throw me over and marry som 
nice girl with a healthy body and a sane mind? Why cheat yom 
self and me?” 

He recoiled before her question, too amazed to do more tha: 
exclaim against her going on. 

She was not to bt checked. “ Let us be honest with ourselves 
You know perfectly well I’m never going to’ get better—I do i 
you don’t. I may linger on in this way for years, but I will neve: 
be anything but a querulous invalid. Now that’s the bitter truth 
You mustn’t marry me—I won’t let you!” Then her moo 
changed. “ And yet it’s so hard to go on alone—even for a littl: 
way.” 

Her eyes closed on her hot tears, her head dropped, and Ben 
putting his arm about her neck and pressing her quivering fac 
against his breast, reproached her very tenderly: “I won’t le 
you say such things, dearest, you must not! You’re not yoursel! 
to-day.” 

“Oh yes, Tam! My mind is very clear; too horribly clear. Ben 
dear, I mean all [ say—you shall not link yourself to me. I hav: 
no delusions now—l'll never be well again—and you musi 
know it!” 

“Oh yes, you will! Don’t give up! You’re only tired to-day. 
You're really much better than you were last week.” 

“No, I’m not—let us not deceive ourselves any longer. Thi 
change of climate has not done me good. We waited too long 
It has all been a mistake. Let me go back to Chester—I’m afraii 
to die out here. I can’t bear the thought of being buried here. 
It’s so bleak and lonely and alien. I want to go back to the 
sweet, kindly hills—perhaps I can reconcile myself to death there— 
to sink into the earth on this plain is too dreadful.” 

He struggled against the weight of her sorrowful pleadings. 
“This is only a mood, dear heart; you are overtired and things 
look black to you—I have such days—everybody has these hours 
of depression, but we must fight them. It would be so much bet 
ter for us both if. I were your husband, then I could be with you 
and watch over you every hour. T could help you fight these dismal! 
moods. It would be my hourly care.—Come, let’s go out and 
seriously set to work to find a hone.” 

She was silenced for the moment, but when he had finished his 
counter-plea, she looked up at him with deep-set glance and quietly 
said: “ Ben, it’s all wrong. It was wrong from the very begin- 
ning. You are lashing yourself into uttering these beautiful words 
and you do not realize what you are saying. I am too old for 
you—” She put a hand to his lips. “ Now listen—it’s true— 
I’m twenty years older in spirit. I haven’t been really well for ten 
years. You talk of fighting this! Haven’t I fought? I’ve danced 
when I should have been in bed. I’ve had a premonition of early 
decay for years—that’s why I’ve been so reckless of my strength— 
I couldn’t bear to let my youth pass dully—and now it’s gone! 
Wait!—I’ve deceived you in other ways. I’ve been full of black 
thoughts, I’ve been jealous and selfish all along. You deserve the 
loveliest girl in the world, and it is a cruel shame for me to 
stand in the way of your happiness just to have you light my 
darkness for a few hours. I know what you want to say—you 
think you can be happy with me. Ben, it’s only your foolish sense 
of honor that keeps you loyal to me—I don’t want that—I won't 
have it! Take back your pledge.” She pushed away from him 
and twisted a ring from her finger. “ Take this, dear boy; you 
are absolutely free—go and be happy!” 

He drew back from her hand in pain and bewilderment. “ Alice, 
you are crazy to say such things to me.” He studied her with 
stern and suffering eyes. “ You are delirious. I am going to send 
the doctor to you at once!” 

“No, I’m not delirious! I know only too well what I’m saying— 
I have made my decision. I will never wear this ring again.” 
She turned his words against himself. ‘“ You must not marry a 
crazy woman.” 

“TI didn’t mean that; you know what I meant. All you say is 
morbid and unreasonable, and I. will not listen to it. You are 
clouded by some sick faney to-day, and I will go away and send 
a physician to cure you of your madness.” 

She thrust the ring into his hand and rose, her face tense, her 
eyes wonderfully big and luminous. She seemed at the moment 
to renew her health and to recover the imperious grace of her 
radiant youth as she exaltedly said: “Now I am free! You 
must ask me all over again—and when you do, I will say no.” 

He sat looking up at her, too bewildered, too much alarmed to 
find words for reply. He really thought that she had gone sud- 
denly mad—and yet all that she said was frightfully reasonable! 
In his heart he knew that she was uttering the truth—their mar- 
riage was now impossible—a bridal veil over that face was horri- 
fying to think upon. 

She went on: “Now run away. I’m going to cry in a moment, 
and I don’t want you to see me do it. Please go!” ; 

He rose stiffly, and when he spoke his voice was quivering with 
anxiety. “TI am going to send Julia to you instantly!” 

“No, you’re not! I -won’t see her if you do! She can’t help 
me, nobody can but you—and I won’t let you even see me any 
more! I’m going home to Chester to-morrow—so kiss me good- 
by-—and go!” ; 

He kissed her and went blindly out, their engagement ring 
tightly clenched in his hand. It seemed as if a wide, cold gray 
cloud had (for the first time) entirely covered his sunny youthfu! 


world. 
CHAPTER XX 
MARSHALL HANEY’S SENTENCE 


Arter Alice Heath’s carriage had driven away, Haney returned 
to his chair, and with eyes fixed upon the distant peaks gave him- 
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if up to a review 
of all that the sick 
voman had said, and 
entered also upon a 
forecast of the game. 

He was not entirely 
unprepared for her 
revelation. He was 
indeed too wise not 
to know that Bertha 
must some time surely 
find in another and 
younger man _ her 
heart’s hunger, but 
his wish had set that 
dark day far away in 
the future. More- 
over, he had relied on 
her promise to con- 
fide in him, and it 
hurt him to think 
that she had not ful- 
filled her pledge, yet 
even in this he sought 
excuses for her. 

This day had shown 
a black sky to him, 
even before Alice 
Heath’s disturbing 
call, for Bertha had 
been darkly brooding 
at breakfast, and si- 
lent at lunch, and 
immediately after ris- 
ing from the _ table 
had gone away alone, 
without a word of 
explanation to any 
member of the house- 
hold. She had not 
even taken her dogs 
with her, and her face 
was set and almost 
sullen as she passed 
out of the door and 
down the walk. All 
this was so unlike her 
that Mart was great- 
ly troubled It gave 
weight and _ signif- 
icance to every word 
of Alice Heath’s 
warning. 

She was gone till 
nearly six o’clock, and 
her mood seemed no 
whit lightened as she 
entered the gate and 
came” slowly up the 
walk. To Mart’s . 
humbly spoken query, ° Y 
“What troubles ye, 
darlin’?” she made no 
reply, but went at 
once to her room. 

He grew alarmed 
for fear she would not come down—but at last he heard her light 
step on the stairs, and when she came in view his dim eyes were 
startled by the change in her. She had put on the plainest of her 
gowns, and she wore no jewels. By other ways which he felt but 
could not analyze she expressed some portentous shift of mood. 
He could not define what it was, but it scared him. 

She called to her mother and Miss Franklin and then asked: 
“las dinner been announced ?” 

Her tone was quiet and natural and Mart was relieved. He 
answered with attémpt at jocularity: “Lucius is this minute 
winkin’ over the soup-tureen.” 

As they took seats at the table Mrs. Gilman exclaimed, “ Why, 
dearie, where did you dig up that old waist?” 

“Will it do to visit Sibley in?” 

“No, indeed! I should say not. When you go back there I want 
you to wear the best you’ve got. They’ll consider it an insult if 
you don’t.” “ 

A faint smile lighted Bertha’s pale face. “I don’t think they'll 
take it so hard as all that.” 

“Are you goin’ to Sibley?” asked Mart, an anxious tone in his 
voice, 

“TI thought of it. Mother is going back to-night and I rather 

guess I’ll run over for a visit. I’ve never been back, you see, since 
that night.” 
_ There was something ominous, almost terrifying, in her restraint, 
in her abstraction of glance and especially in her lack of appetite. 
She took little account of her guests and seemed profoundly en- 
gaged upon some inward calculation. The beautifully spread table, 
which would have thrilled her a few short weeks ago, was power- 
less to even hold her gaze, and it was Lucius (deft and watchful) 
who brought the meal to a successful conclusion—for the mother 
Was awed and helpless in the presence of the queenly daughter 
whom wealth had translated into something almost too high and 
shining for her to lay hand upon. 
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Miss Franklin did 
her best, but she was 
not a person of light 
and dancing _ intel- 
lectual feet, and she 
had never understood 
Haney anyhow. Alto- 
gether it was a dismal 
and difficult half-hour. 

When the _ coffee 
came on, Bertha rose 
abruptly, saying: 
“Come into the gar- 
den, Mart; I’ve some- 
thing to say to you.” 

He obeyed with a 
sense of being called 
to account, and as 
they walked slowly 
é across the grass, which 
>a the light of a vivid 
orange sunset had 
& made __transcendently 
a green, he glanced to 
Pe the west with fore- 
iA boding that this was 
the last time he should 
look upon the kingly 
peak at sunset-time. 

If was a very sweet 
and odorous’ and 
peaceful hour. The 
murmur of the water 
from tie fountain had 
the lulling sound of a 
hive of bees as they 
settle to rest, and to 
the suffering man it 
scemed _ impossible 
that this, his cherish- 
ed world, could change 
to the black chaos 
which the loss of his 
adorable wife would 
bring upon it. 

The settee was of 
wire and curved so 
that when they had 
taken seats they faced 
each other, and the 
sight of her, so slen- 
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with fury of hate 


MN MAN HAND egg 


|\9 a against the assassin 
i : who had torn him to 
pieces, making him 


old before his time, a 
cripple, impotent, in- 
ert, and scarred. 
Bertha did not wait 
for" him to begin, and 
her first words smote 


Drawn by J. N. Marchand 


Running to him, all her repugnance gone, she put her arm about his shoulders Hie teltets. “ Babe. 


I'm going back to 
Sibley.” 

He looked at her with startled eyes, his brow wrinkled into sor- 
rowful lines. ‘“ For how long?” 

“T don’t know—it may be a good while. I’m going away to 
think things over.” Then she added firmly, “ I may not come back 
at all, Mart.” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t say that, girlie! You don’t mean that!” 
His voice was husky with the agony that filled his throat. “I can’t 
live without ye now. Don’t go—that way.” 

“T’ve got to go, Mart. My mind ain’t made up to this propo- 
sition. I don’t know about living with you any more.” 

“ Why not? What’s the matter, darlin’? Can’t ye put up with 
me a little longer? I know I’m only a piece of a man, but tell me 
the truth. Can’t you stay with me—as we are?” 

She met him with the truth, but not the whole truth. “ Every- 
body thinks I married you for your money, Mart—it ain’t true— 
but the evidence is all against me. The only way to prove it a lie 
is to just naturally pull out and go back to work. I hate to leave, 
so long as you—feel about me as you do—but, Mart, I’m ’bleeged 
to do it. My mind is so stirred up—I don’t enjoy anything any 
more. I used to iike everything in the house—all my nice things— 
the dresses and trinkets you gave me. It was fun to run the 
kitchen—now it goes against the grain some way. Fact is, none 


* of it seems mine.” 


His eyes were wet with tears as he said: “It’s all my fault. 
It’s all because of what I said last night—” 

She stopped him. “No, it ain’t that—it_ain’t your fault, it’s 
mine. Something’s gone wrong with me. I love this home and 
my dogs and horses and all—and yet I can’t enjoy ’em any more. 
They don’t belong to me—now that’s the fact, Mart.” 

“T’]] make ’em yours, darlin’, I'l] deed ’em all over to you.” 

“No, no, that ain’t it! My mind has got to change. It’s all in 
my mind. Don’t you see? I’ve got to get away from the whole 
outfit and think it all out. If I can come back I will, but you 

(Continued on page 1464.) 
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HE playgoer who, obedient to the impulse which follows 
the turning-up of the lights on a new theatrical season, 
makes his way to the Lyceum Theatre to witness ‘* The 
Thief,” will note a feature of the play which is so peculiar 
as to be worthy of comment. It is an wsthetic tradition 
of fairly long standing that one of the things which differentiate 
the structure of a drama from that of a novel is, that while the 
novelist is permitted to keep his reader in the dark as to the con- 
nection between cause and effect in the development of his plot, the 
playwright is expected to take his audience into his confidence, 
and, by judicious hinting, to permit its understanding to keep 
constantly a little in advance of the action. Now this is precisely 
what the author of “The Thief” has serenely neglected to do. 
Throughout the entire first act the audience is as much in the 
dark as to the meaning of certain complications and events as are 
most of the principals themselves. The action passes in the 
chateau, near Paris, of Raymond Lagardes, a rich and amiable 


TURNING UP THE LIGHTS 
By ae fies 








gentleman of France. Madame Lagardes has discovered that large 
sums of money have been stolen from the desk in her boudoir. A 
detective—brilliant, tactful, and full of resource—has been secured 
from Paris, and has spent some days in the household in the guise 
of a friend of the family. Other visitors of the Lagardes are 
Richard Voysin and his young and winsome bride, Marie-Louise, 
called, for short, “ Marise.” The Lagardes have a son—a youth 
of nineteen who is indiscreet enough to adore Marise, the wife 
of his father’s guest. The suspicions of the detective fall upon 
this lad, Fernand, and toward the close of the first act he informs 
Lagardes of his deductions. The boy is summoned, and, in the 
presence of his parents and their guests, is accused by the de- 
tective of being the thief; he confesses, and his confession brings 
the act to a close. That he is not the real thief is no more sus- 
pected by the audience than, apparently, by the persons in the 
play. The ensuing complications need not be related; let it suffice 
to say that the burden of the piece falls upon the shoulders of the 
actress who plays Marise—in this case Miss 
Margaret Illington. It is possible to wish for a 
more subtly powerful, restrained, and persuasive 














embodiment of the part than Miss Illington gives. 
Her first act is not at all effective; Miss Illing- 
ton here misses point after point—instead of wit- 
nessing the spectacle of a woman in the grip of 
an inevitable and _ increasing perturbation, 
anxiety, and terror, we see a pretty and care- 
free creature, displaying an audacity and cool in- 
difference beyond the attainment of any one in 
her circumstances who was not a habitual and 
hardened malefactor. It may be that the ac- 
tress, obeying the demands of the playwright, is 
fearful in this act of letting the dramatic cat out 
of the bag; in any case, the behavior of Marise, 
as represented by Miss Illington, is humanly 
false, and incredible. In the second act Miss 
Illington gives a far more creditable performance 
a performance that is at times moving in its 
sincerity and power. Her work in this act, and in 
the almost equally effective third act, is not by 
any means that of an assured and accomplished 
actress; but it is strikingly forceful, and it is 
by far the most admirable achievement which 
Miss Illington has as yet put to her credit. 

For Mr. Bellew’s performance of the part of 
Richard Voysin, the much-tried husband of “ the 
thief,’ there can be nothing but unqualified 
praise. It is difficult to imagine how the part 
could be more vividly conceived or more felici- 
tously set forth. Mr. Bellew has apparently put 
aside certain long-familiar artificialities of man- 
ner and method, and has learned—veteran that 
he is—a new and welcome simplicity and free- 
dom of technique. His acting throughout is de- 
lightfully skilful, controlled, and _ eloquent. 
Here is an actor whom it would be an ex- 
traordinary pity not to make the most of during 
his remaining years on the stage. 

The rest of the cast is, on the whole, ef- 
ficient, ranging in excellence from the very adroit 
M. Zambault of Sydney Herbert to the amateur- 
ish Fernand of Leonard Ide. 





There are several people of the stage who are 
popularly considered to “belong” to New York 
as one “belongs” to a club. John Drew is 
eminently one of these: (So is Miss Barrymore, 
but of her later.) Therefore it is with the 
greatest gratification that their successes are re- 
corded, and with much regret that their fail- 
ures are set down. New York has always been 
sharply divided upon the question of Mr. Drew’s 
acting, particularly in recent years. The last 
two seasons have not been fortunate for him, but 
now, in the new comedy, “ My Wife,” with which 








Margaret Ilflington and Kyrle Bellew in a Scene in “The Thief,” at the Lyceum 
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he opened the season at the Empire, he has been 
provided with a play thoroughly suited to his 
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jaients. He acts his part happily, easily, and 
gracefully, and from the demeanor of his 
audiences it is not at-all difficult to mark that 
New York is genuinely glad. It is indeed the 
time for “the other half” to see John Drew. 
Mr. Drew, as a stage lover, undoubtedly has “a 
way” with him, but it is not in the serious mo- 
ments of drama that he is at his best. The 
manner which sits best upon him, which fits him 
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more nearly as his irreproachable coats fit him, 
is that of the quite careless, easy-going, affluent 
bachelor, cynical, and inclined several degrees 
toward the humorous view of situations. So, it 
is for these reasons that “ My Wife” affords him 
such an admirable opportunity. It presents Mr. 
Drew as New York prefers him, with just enough 
seriousness in his réle to make a good “ curtain ” 
to a fourth act. For the rest he is, at times, 
decidedly amusing and always quite easy and 
enviable. ; 

The play, which is from the French, and has 
undoubtedly been edited with scrupulous care 
for the English stage, is not an original conceit, 
but its dialogue is bright and wholly interesting. 
Briefly, it unfolds the story of the young French 
girl with the English guardian; the will which 
requires that she shall marry before reaching the 
age of eighteen or lose everything; the selected 
husband, approved of by every one save the 
young lady herself; the disapproved-of suitor she 
wishes to marry; and, finally, the fortunate 
escape from the miserable dilemma. In this 
case, to insure to herself both the fortune and 
the desired suitor, the young lady prevails upon 
her indulgent guardian to marry her, that is, to 
go through the legal ceremony with her, with 
the understanding that they are to be divorced 
when the much-desired and equally disapproved- 
of suitor shall return from a year’s reluctant 
sojourn oversea. . 

With this much outlined the dénouement is 
crystal-clear. It provides the “curtain” to the 
fourth act. To be sure, the suitor comes back 
at the expiration of the year, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the husband-guardian, who, very 
properly, is head over heels in love with his wife- 
ward. The inopportune arrival brings about 
an amusing scene between the twe men. With 
great perturbation the suitor suggests that the 
lamentable difficulty may, perhaps, be settled by 
means of the payment of a large sum of money. 
The husband agrees and, all unconscious that the 
other is busy with a check-book, hastens to make 
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out, his own check for the purchase of peace and 
happiness. Before he can proffer it the other ex- 
tends his check, explaining that he had been 
forced into marriage in Morocco to save his life. 
With fine magnanimity the husband returns the 
check, carefully concealing his own behind him, 
and with the suitor gone forever from the scene the wife enters 
and—curtain. 

Mr. Drew is, of course, the husband-guardian, Gerald Eversleigh. 
His wife-ward Trivie is Miss Billie Burke, a very pretty young 
woman, who won her first success in musical comedy in London, 
and who, quite justly, has had her picture in every periodical in 
England. Her dramatic abilities are, as yet, limited, but she 
gives to the réle of the young girl much sweet attractiveness. 
Her voice is singularly captivating, especially in contrast with 
those of some of her stagemates. That excellent character-actor, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, is as finished as ever in the réle of a crony 
of Eversleigh’s, who seconds him in delightful fashion in a duel in 
Switzerland over an indiscretion of T'rivie’s; and among the other 
members: of the cast were Morton Selten, Miss Dorothy Tennant, 
and Miss Hope Latham. 


If there has ever been an exceptionally good example of what 
one actor can do in the matter of carrying an entire play upon 
his shoulders, that example is to be found at the Madison Square 
Theatre, where Mr. Jameson Lee Finney is heroically playing in 
“The Man on the Case.” He is certainly “The Man on the Job,” 
and, best to relate, he succeeds in making the performance 
amusing. Practically every bit of the work falls upon him, and 
why he does not get tired is amazing, but he and the play win 
handily. The only vestige of help he receives is frem Miss Elsie 
Leslie, who, unfortunately, does not give a great deal of color to a 
colorless réle; and Charles Lamb, a good actor in an unpleasant 
part. But Mr. Finney does keep his audience amused throughout 
the three acts. He makes as much comedy as is possible out of 
a farce which is labelled “comedy” on the play-bill. The story of 
the play concerns the efforts of a young man with millions to win 
a young.woman who has never seen him, and knows him simply 
as the son of a self-made father. She portrays the young man to 
herself as arrogant and ill-bred, and will have none of him, al- 
though her parents have set their hearts upon him as son-in- 
law, particularly as a position on. the wrong side of the stock- 
market has left them little save honor. Honor, even, is not left 
to one of them, the girl’s father, because he has stolen his wife’s 
Jewels and pawned them in their evil day. A detective is sent for 
to discover the culprit, the father thinking thus to escape detec- 
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John Drew and his new leading woman, Miss Billie 
Burke, of London, in “My Wife,” at the Empire 


tion. The detective and the millionaire’s son arrive at the home 
simultaneously, and, by means readily provided in farce, they agree 
to change places temporarily, the latter gaining thereby the oppor- 
tunity to enter the household as a comparatively poor person and 
win the daughter, not by his fortune, but on his manly merits. This 
he does, as every one expects, but by way of many laughable scenes, 
particularly those in which he poses as the great detective, and 
is induced to relate his hair-raising experiences in his great cases 
of the past. Here Mr. Finney succeeds admirably, thanks to the 
moderation and restraint he imposes upon himself. A _ less-skilled 
actor would kill many of the scenes by too much kindness—to 
himself. 

Thus, the mistaken-identity motive has again been brought out, 
dusted off, and made to serve. However, in “ ‘The Man on the Case” 
it-has been used very effectively, since the dialogue is clever and 
distinctly of the times. The latitude which farce permits has been 
utilized in every possible way, so that Mr. Finney’s task of avoid- 
ing a misstep across the border-line into horse-play, was made the 
more difficult, and his achievement the more marked. 

It is perhaps scarcely just to estimate Miss Leslie’s abilities by 
her acting in this thankless part. There is really little or nothing 
for her to do, particularly as the star’s lines and_ hers 
fall together, and she must, perforce, be the sufferer. She has a 
great deal of personal charm, a very attractive girlishness which 
are admirably adapted to réles which demand nothing of fire. 

The part of the detective, Betterton, played by Mr. Lamb, was 
well done, although he was inclined to overdo his lack of familiarity 
with polite customs when masquerading as the young millionaire. 
The rdle.of the real thief, Courtney Longacre, the father of Nell, 
Miss Leslie, was played as badly by Neil Moran as any person on 
the English-speaking stage could possibly have played it. Miss 
Mary Hampton, a good actress, had difficulty in keeping in the 
picture. The others in the cast were only additional weights on 
Mr. Finney% devoted shoulders, that is, with the exception of 
William Herbert, whose character-work as Andrew Dempsey, the 
jovial, unschooled uncle of the young millionaire, was really well 
done. All those who have their troubles with mosquitoes during 
“the heated term ” will appreciate the last act of this play.. The 
illusion of a descent of these pests upon an assemblage was strik- 
ingly real. 
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The English Hansom Cab 
is Disappearing 


ConsuL Albert Halstead, of Birmingham, 
reports that a company in that city which 
has been engaged in the manufacture of 
hansom cabs has decided to go out of busi- 
ness, because of the immense falling off 
in the demand for these vehicles. The con- 
sul adds: 

“The cause of the decided reduction in the 
demand for hansom cabs is said to be the 
development of underground railways in 
London and the increased use of motor- 
boats and motor-cabs. To this might be 
added the extension of the street-car sys- 
tems throughout the kingdom. Then also 
the demand for private cabs, which was 
formerly large, has disappeared, automobiles 
taking their place. Even <he most casual 
observation in Birmingham, London, and the 
great cities of the United Kingdom shows 
a decided falling off in the number of 
hansom cabs offered for hire. This evidence 
of the disappearance of the hansom cab is 
of much interest to Birmingham, because 
that vehicle was invented seventy years ago 
by a Birmingham architect, Joseph Aloysius 
Hansom. 





Passing 
THE flowers are fled—they would not stay to 
see 
October’s frosts and autumn’s_cheerless- 
ness— 


And the year burns her summer finery 

In gorgeous fires of flaming red and gold. 

She ‘has no need of them, for she grows old, 

And fain would end her days in sombre 
dress. CONSTANCE JOHNSON. 





Guessed Right 


A LITTLE old woman with soft blue eyes, 
white ringlets around her ears, and a quaint 
purple gown got on a Ninth Street car in 
Washington on a very hot day. 

She looked rosy, but cool and comfortable, 
while the others on the crowded car were 
mopping their brows, fanning themselves, 
and cursing inwardly. 

As she got on the car she said to the con- 
ductor, “ Hi want to get hoff at Hem Street.” 

“ All right,” said the conductor, and the 
car went on. Nothing happened until L 
Street was reached, when suddenly the old 
lady looked up and asked, “ His this Hel?” 

“You bet it is,’ said a big, perspiring 
man, and soft, low cries of “ Hear! hear!” 
mingled with the laughter that rippled 
through the car. 





Had To Shut Down 


CrawrorpD. “TI hope you still take an in- 
terest in your little boy’s studies? I remem- 
ber the delight you used to take in seeing 
how many he could count.” 

CRABSHAW. “ I’ve stopped doing that.” 

Crawrorpb. “Too bad. <A father should 
never lose ‘interest in his son that way.” 

CraBsHAW. “ But the boy can now count 
up to a thousand.” 





Just What He Wanted 


REPRESENTATIVE LIVINGSTON says that he 
was once in a little cross-roads store in 
Georgia, when an old darky came shambling 
in, 

“ Hello, Uncle Mose!” the proprietor greet- 
ed him. “I hear that you got converted at 
last, at the camp meeting, and have given up 
drinking.” 

“Yas, sah, ah done seed de error ob mah 
Ways an’ turn roun’ an’ headed fer de narrer 
path,” Unele Mose declared fervently. 

“Well, you deserve a great deal of credit 
for that, Uncle Mose,” the merchant said, 
approvingly: 

“Yas, sah, tank yo’ sah,” Uncle Mose ex- 
Claimed, delightedly; “dat’s des what ah 
thought, an’ ah ’lowed ah’d come in hyah an’ 
git yoall to gib me credit fer some side 
Meat an’ meal,” 
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It is well known on shore, 


Tt STANDS for Tommy, and also for tea, 


He is quite to the fore, 
But a little bit backward at sea. 


A Prayer 


A LITTLE girl of four or five was quietly 
playing on the porch one afternoon, while 
her father and one of his friends were en- 
joying a smoke and a chat on political mat- 
ters. They paid no attention to the little 
girl, who in turn seemed entirely absorbed 
in her dolls and her teddy bear. 

When the guest had gone, and bedtime 
came, the child’s mother noticed that she 
was unusually silent and thoughtful. And 
when she kneJt to say her prayers there 
came a pause after the usual petitions, and 
then she resumed very earnestly: 

“ And now, God, please take great care of 
Yourself, for if anything should happen to 
You, we should only have Mr. Roosevelt— 
and he hasn’t come up to papa’s expecta- 
tions.” 





Close to Nature 


_A GENTLEMAN from one of the Northern 
States hurried to Texas to the bedside of 
his son, who lay sick with a very high 
fever. The doctor who had accompanied him 
was very anxious to procure some ice for 
his patient, and the father went out in 
search thereof. He approached a group on 
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the hotel piazza, inquiring where he might 
get some ice. None of the group made any 
response for some time, but when the in- 
quiry was repeated, one man finally re- 
nounced tobacco juice for articulation. 
Striding to the end of the balcony, he ejected 
the juice, and made the still somewhat ir- 
relevant reply, “ Well, who the hell ever 
heered o’ ice in the summer-time!” 





Wanted Companionship 


THE curtain had just risen and the drama 
was in full motion when a little tow-headed 
urchin came whimpering to the box-office. 

“ What’s the trouble, sonnie?”’ asked the 
treasurer. 

“T wanter sit down-stairs,” bawled the 
youngster. 

“Want to sit down-stairs?” repeated the 
treasurer. “Why, your seat is in the first 
row of the baleony—best in the house. 
What’s the kick?” 

“T ain’t kickin’ *bout th’ seat,” sniffled the 
urchin; “I kin see alright, but I’m afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what,” asked the treasurer, in- 
terested. 

“Der ain’t nobody else up der, an’ I sup- 
pose de villain’s go’n t’ kill someun—boo- 
hoo!” 





























































































(Continued from page 1459.) 
mustn’t bank on it, Mart. You mustn’t be surprised if I settle 
on the other side of the range.” 

“I know,” he said sadly. “I know your reason and I don’t 
blame you. *Tis not for an old derelict like me to hold you—but 
you must let me give you some of me money—'tis of no value to 
me now. Jf ye do not let me share it with you me heart will 
break entirely.” 

“T haven’t a right to a cent of it, Mart—I owe you more than 
I can ever pay. I can’t afford to take another cent.” 

In the pause which followed he took on a new resolution, “ Ber- 
tie, I’ve had something happen to me to-day. I’ve learned some- 
thing I should have known long since.” 

Her look of surprise deepened into dismay as he went on. “I 
know what’s the matter with you, girlie. ’Tis after seeing Ben 
your face always shines—you love him, Bertie—and I don’t blame 
you—” 

A carriage driving up to the gate brought diversion and she 
sprang up, her face flushed, her eyes big and scared. ‘“ There 
comes Dr. Steele! I'd plumb forgot about his call.” 

“So had I,” he answered, as he rose to meet the visitor. 

Doctor Steele, a gray-haired, vigorous man, entered the gate and 
came hurriedly up the path, something fateful in his stride. He 
greeted them both casually, smilelessly. “ I’ve got to get that next 
train,” he announced, mechanically looking at his watch, “ and 
that leaves me just twenty minutes in which to thump you.” 

Bertha was in awe of this blunt, tactless man of science, and 
as he moved toward the house she listened in scared silence, while 
he continued: “ Brent writes me that you were doing pretty well 
down by the lake. Why didn’t you stay? He says he advised you 
not to come back.” 

“This is my home,”. answered Haney, simply. 

Lucius took Bertha’s place and the three men went into the 
library, leaving her to wait outside in anxious solitude. There 
was something in the doctor’s manner which awed her, filled her 
with new conceptions, new duties. 

Steele was one of those cold-blooded practitioners who do not 
believe in the cld-fashioned manner. “ Cheery suggestions ” was 
nonsense to him. His examination was to Bertha, as to Haney, 
a dreaded ordeal. However, Brent had advised it, and they had 
agreed to submit to it, and now here he was, and upon his judg- 
ment Mart’s action hinged. 

For half an hour she waited in the hall, almost without moving, 
so far-reaching did this verdict promise to be. Her anxiety deep- 
ened into fear as Steele came out of the room and walked rapidly 
towards her. “ He’s a very sick man,” he said. “Get him away 
from here as quickly as you can—but don’t excite him. Don’t let 
him exert himself at all till you reach a lower altitude. Keep him 
quiet and peaceful, and don’t let him eat rich food—and, above 
all, keep liquors away from him. He shouidn’t have come back 
here at all. Brent warned him that he couldn’t live up here. 
Slide him down to sea-level—if he’ll go—and take care of him. 
His heart will run along all right if he don’t overtax. He’ll last 
for years at sea-level.” 

“He hates to leave; he says he won’t leave,” she explained. 

The man of science shrugged his shoulders. “ All right! He 
can take his choice of roads”—he used an expressive gesture—- 
“up or down. One leads to the New Jerusalem and is short, as 
he'll find out if he stays here. Good night! I must get that train.” 

“Wait a minute!” she called after him. “Is there anything I 
can do? Did you leave any medicine?” 

He turned and came back. “ Yes, a temporary stimulant, but 
medincine is of little use. If you can get away to-morrow, you 
do it.” 

She stood a few minutes at the library door waiting for Lucius 
to come out, and at last (hearing no sound) she opened the door 
decisively and went in. 

Haney, ghastly pale, in limp dejection, almost in collapse, was 
seated in his favorite chair, with Lucius holding a glass to his 
lips. He was stripped to his undershirt and looked like a defeated 
gray old gladiator, fallen helpless in the arena—deserted by ail 
the world save his one faithful servant—and Bertha’s heart was 
wrenched with a deep pang of pity and remorse as she gazed at 
him. The doctor’s warning became a command. To desert him 
in returning health was bad enough, to desert him now was im- 
possible. 

Running to him, all her repugnance gone, all her tenderness 
awake, she put her arm about his shoulders. “Oh, Mart, are you 
suffering? Are vou worse?” 

He raised his eyes te her, eyes that seemed already filmed with 
death’s opaque curtains—but bravely smiled. ‘I’m down, but not 
out, darlin’. That brute of a doctor jolted me hard, I nearly took 
the count—but I’m still in the ring—Harness me up. Lucius; Ill 
show that sawbones the power of mind over matter—the ould 
croaker.” 

He recovered rapidly and was soon able to stagger to his feet. 
Then with a return of his wonted humor, he stretched his big 
right arm. “I’m not to be put out of business by wan punch 
frem an old puddin’ like Steele. I am not the ‘stiff’ he thinks. 
He had me agin’ the ropes, ’tis true, but I’ll surprise him yet.” 

“What did he say?” she persisted in demanding. 

He shook his head. “ That’s bechune the two of us,”—he nodded 
warningly at Lucius. “ For one thing—he says me heart can’t 
stand the high country. ‘It’s you to the deep valley,’ says he.” 

Her decision was ready, “ All right, then WE Go!” 

He faced her quickly. ‘ Did ye say we, Bertie? Did ye say it, 
sweetheart ?” 

““T did, Mart—I’ve changed my mind once more. I’m going to 
stick by you—till you’re settled somewhere. I won’t leave till 
youre better.” 


MONEY 
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The tears blinded his eyes again, and his lips twitched. “ You’r 
God’s own angel, Bertie, but I don’t deserve it. No, stay you here— 
I’m not worth your sacrifice. No, no, I can’t have it! Stay her 
with Ben and look after the mines.” 

Her face settled in lines that were not girlish, as she repeated: 
“It’s up to me to go, and I’m going, Mart! I didn’t realize how 
bad it was for you here—] didn’t, really!” 

* It’s all wrong—I’m afraid—all wrong,” he answered, “ but th: 
Lord knows I need you worse than ever.” 

“Shut off on all that!” she commanded. “ Lucius, help me take 
him outside where the air is better.” 

Mart put the man away. “One is enough,” he said brusquely, 
and so leaning on Bertha he went slowly out into the dusk, where 
the mother and Miss Franklin were sitting, quite unconscious of 
the deep significance of the doctor’s visit. ‘“ Not a word to them,” 
warned Haney,—“ at any rate, not to-night.” 

They were now both facing the pain of instantly abandoning 
aJl these beautiful and ministering material conditions which 
money had called round them, It seemed so foolish, so incredibly 
silly—this mandate of Steele’s. Could any place on the earth be 
more healthful, more sustaining to human life, than this wide- 
porched, cool-halled house, this garden, this air? What differenc 
could a few thousand feet make on the heart’s action? 

The thought of putting away all hope of seeing Ben Fordyce 
came at last to overtop all Bertha’s other regrets as the lordly 
peak overrode the clouds—and yet she was determined to go. 
Very quietly she told her mother that she had decided to put ofl 
her visit to Sibley, and at 10.30 she drove down to the station with 
her and said good-by to her composedly. At the moment she was 
glad to get her away, so that she should not share in the grief of 
next day’s departure. To Miss Franklin she then confided the doc- 
tor’s warning and together they began to pack. 

Haney, with lowering brow and bleeding heart, went to his bed 
denouncing himself. “I have no right to her! ’Tis the time 
for me to step out. If the doctor knows his business—’tis only a 
matter of a few weeks annyhow, when my seat in the game will 
be empty. Why not stay here in me own home and so end it all 
comfortably ?” 

This was so simple—and yet he spent most of the night 
fighting the desire to live out those years the doctor had promised 
him. 

To use the pistol was easy, the handle fitted his hand, but to 
die so that no shock or shame would come to her, that was his 
problem. “TI will not leave her the widow of a suicide,” he re- 
solved. ‘I must go so sly, so casual-like, that no one will be able 
to point the finger at her or Ben.” 

“Can I visit the mine once more?” he had asked Steele. ‘ No,” 
the doctor had replied. “To go a thousand feet higher than this 
would be fatal.” : 

As he mused on this he began to feel the wonder of the body in 
which he dwelt—-that a machine so bulky and so gross could be 
so delicate that a change in the pressure of the atmosphere might 
be fatal, astonished him. “I'll soon know,” he said, “ for I cross 
the range to-morrow.” He fell into a deep sleep at last, still in 
debate with himself. 

He woke quietly next morning, like a child, and as his eyes took 
in the big room in which he had slept for a year, surrounded by 
such’ ]uxury as he had never dreamed of having, even for a day, 
life seemed very easy of continuance, and Steele a mistaken seer— 
a foul destroyer of men’s peace—but as he rose to dress and saw 
himself in the glass, the figure he presented decided his hand. Was 
this Mart Haney—this unshaven, haggard and wrinkled old 
man? ° 

Leaning close to the mirror he studied his face as if it were a 
mask. Deep creases ran down on either side of the nose, giving 
the morose expression of an aged, slavering mastiff. His nerve- 
less cheeks depended. His neck was stringy. Puffy sacks lay under 
his eyes, and the ashen pallor of his skin told how the heart was 
laboring to maintain life’s red current in its rounds. 

As he looked, his decision was taken. “ Mart, the game run in 
your favor for twenty-five years—but the cards are agin’ ye now. 
The quiet old gentleman with the bony grin holds the winning fist. 
Lay down your cards and quit the board this day, like a man. 
Why drag on like this for a year or two more, a burden to your- 
self and a curse to her?” 

And yet, though crippled and gray, death was somehow more 
dreadful to him at this moment than when in his remorseless and 
powerful young manhood he had looked again and again into the 
murdeyous eyes of those who were eager to shed his blood. 

There was not much preparation to be made. His will was 
written, fully attested and filed in a safe.place. His small per- 
sonal belongings he was willing to leave in Bertha’s hands. It 
was hardest of all to vanish without a word of good-by, but this 
was essential to his plan—she must not suspect design in his de- 
parture. 

“T must drop out by accident,” he repeated to himself. “I must 
cut loose during the day, too—no night trips for me—leaving 
word that I am going up to the mine—which will look natural. 
If Steele knows his business Mart Haney will go out of business 
on the summit; if not—’tis easy for a cripple to stagger and fall 
from a rock. Thank God, I leave her as I found her—small credit 
to me in that.” : 

Lucius, coming in soon after, found his master unexpectedly 
cheerful and vigorous. 

In answer to his servant’s query, the gambler said: “I take 
me medicine, Lucius, like a Ute. *Tis all in the game. Some man 
must lose in order that another may win. The wheel rolls and 
the ball is charged in favor of the bank. Damn the man that 
squeals when the game runs fair!” 

To be Concluded. 
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On the Trail with Hamlin 
Garland 


Tun editor of the Pinedale, Wyoming, 
» Roundup recently accompanied Hamlin Gar- 


{ Jand on a trip which the novelist took into 


| 


the Wind River region of Wyoming’s moun- 
tain fastnesses, and he gives this graphic 
and entertaining account of his experiences 
on the trail with the author of Money 
Magic: 4 


Mr. Garland arrived in our little village 
on the stage Monday evening, having left 
Kemmerer the Saturday morning preceding, 
and remaining over Sunday at the McGinnis 
Midway ranch. His arrival here was of no 
moment. He passed the evening pleasantly 
talking with our people, but it was not until 
next morning after breakfast that the fact 
dawned upon us that the stranger was none 
other than Hamlin Garland, and that he 
was here for the purpose of making a trip 
back into the unknown hills of the Wind 
River mountains, in search of new material 
and scenes, and to get a full breath of the 
Wyoming wild—especially as it was _ lo- 
cated in the very centre of the great nation 
which is his pride. 


The start from Pinedale was made about 
11 A.M., and, of course, as soon as we were 
on our way the gentle drops of rain, gath- 
ering force, succeeded in making the first 
part of our journey just a little disagree- 
able. The route led north from Pinedale, 
along the Jorgensen and Glover fences, by 
the Binning meadows, until Spring Creek 
was reached, thence on and up the trail, 
passing the lily-pond, and foothill lakes, 
and rising to the summit of the divide be- 
tween the heads of Fremont and Willow 


4 lakes, where the first camp was established 


in Spring Creek Park, from where the blazed 
trails spread out into the forest. 

Here it was that the understanding of 
Mr. Garland for camp life first came vividly 
before me. Much of the first part of the 
journey was spoiled for myself, wondering 
how [ was to cook the young sage-chicken, 
killed on the way up and what success I 
would have with the coffee, but the moment 
had come, so I put on a bold face. Mr. 
Garland relieved the horse of his pack while 
I unsaddled our mounts and prepared the 
horses for our first night in the hills, real- 
izing that the full responsibility of a guide 
was upon me, and trying to guess what 
that duty was. Shiner was put on the pick- 
et-rope, the Blue horse hobbled, and Barney, 
the packhorse, was allowed to run with his 
tie-rope. Returning, what was my surprise 
to find the camp already established, the 
fire going, the coffee-pot boiling, and the 
young chicken sizzling in the pan; my won- 
der and uselessness became apparent, and 
my appetite at the limit. _ I was cautioned 
to sit down and rest a few moments and that 
supper would soon be ready. I realized that 
I was in camp with a master hand, and that 
my understandings of camp-life were quite 
meagre, 


Mr. Garland goes on.the trail prepared to 
enjoy every comfort possible, and when bed- 
time came and his kit was unrolled, I ob- 
served that he particularly enjoyed the rest 
which might be gained at night. First he 
drew forth a neatly folded rubber mattress, 
which, when spread out, gave us the first 
impression of what it was. “Seating himself 
by the fire and placing the blowing-tube in 
his mouth, in the course of a five or ten 
minute conversation he had a regular single 
mattress spread out on his tarp. It was 
then that I found his abhorrence for sleep- 
ing in a tent. He folded the tarp very neat- 
ly, so that it would protect the bed from 

_ the dampness, and spreading his sleeping 
bag of heavy paraffined ducking covering a 
flannel sack completely lined with down, he 
disrobed and crawled in, lacing the sack up 
and folding the tarp over all, and passed qui- 
etly into slumberland, with the threatening 
heavens the only covering. I just simply 
crawled into the tent and truly “ rolled in.” 
It Was not long, however, until I certainly 
envied him, for the night was extremely 
chilly, and the narrowly folded blankets 
would not allow for changing of position 
Without exposure to the cold, and the damp 
ground became very hard. The sleeping-out- 
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fit of Mr. Garland’s was made to his order, 
and complete weighed less than twenty-five 
pounds. (While on the subject I might just 
mention that after the trip was over and 
Mr. Garland preparing to leave, I fell heir 
to the sleeping-sack and tarp.) 

Bright and early next morning I was 
awakened from a light slumber I had entered 
into, by the crackling fire, to find Mr. Gar- 
land was up and dressed, with the pot 
a-boiling and breakfast almost ready. It 
was then a simple matter to finish up and 
break camp. Mr. Garland took charge of 
the packing, while I got up the saddle- 
horses, and when the pack was completed 
it was a true mountaineer’s pack, evenly 
balanced, and riding freely on the horse. 

We spotted the first blaze and followed 
that trail in the direction of Fremont peak 
—north. It was a beautiful morning, one 
of those we have read about. The trail was 
well cut, and we had truly taken to the tall 
timber. The squirrels chattered at us as 
we passed and the elk whistled on our right. 
The trail finally made a precipitous descent, 
and we came out on Lake Creek, the main 
stream which feeds Willow Lake, Following 
the winding trail now, which crossed and 


recrossed the little stream, through the large . 


meadows, where our only guide to the trail 
was the blaze on the opposite of the meadow, 
our trail continued up. It was in one of 
these little parks that we ran across three 
bull elk, possibly two-year-olds, playing in 
the opening, meeting and testing their 
strength with antlers as is their wont. They 
were not long in our view, however, for in- 
stinct, if nothing else, warned them of our 
presence, and they disappeared. 


After a two-hour rest we again started 
out, the trail winding up the canyons, the 
timber gradually becoming scarcer, until it 
disappeared, and we realized that we were 
in the pass on the summit. Garland was in 
his glory. Monuments occasionally were 
taking the place of the blaze, to guide us. 
All was wild and in the hands of nature. 
Beautiful colored flowers grew here and 
there, and they were of various varieties. 
But Garland knew them all by name. The 
rare little bird, the water-ouzel, floated and 
darted here and there in the icy streams 
which drain from the snow. The sun shone 
brightly and there was not a cloud in the 
sky. We stood almost on a level with the 
giant peaks, above timber-line. Old Fre- 
mont peeked out at us from behind a small 
range to the east, while the giant Snow-Cap 
dome looked frowningly down upon us from 
his position farther to the north. Garland 
left his horse and viewed the grand nature 
in all its madness, lost in observations. I 
was dumfounded, little realizing that with- 
in one day’s travel from Pinedale such 
wonderful scenery could be found and be 
in the heart of the perpetual snow. 

The journey was soon continued, little 
knowing whither we were bound, but de- 
siring to know that we had reached the 
summit. We soon came upon the summit 
lake, back up from which a huge monument 
denotes the summit of the pass. From here 
we could see little lakes and streams grad- 
ually working their way down east and west. 
Our curiosity prompted us to continue on 
down the west slope a way, and camp was 
made that night on the third prong down 
from the head of Green River—in the won- 
derful canyon of the great Green River, and 
on the trail which leads up to the glacier 
beds on the north side of the range. 

We were in the heart of the beaver coun- 
try, and while we could get a glimpse of 
none of them, during the night their work- 
ing in the water could be plainly heard. 
Their trail through the grass and from bank 
to bank of river was plainly visible. Com- 
ing down the Green River trail that after- 
noon, we watched for a few moments the 
antics of a gray wolf, which was evidently 
looking for prey, but before the rifle could 
be unslung he disappeared. 

During that night a rain came on, but 
Garland slept on in his downy robe, fully 
protected from the moisture which came di- 
rectly down on him, and bright and early 
next morning he was up getting breakfast 
while I looked after the horses. The rain 
continued incessantly, but Garland, clothed 
in a long rain coat, worked cheerfully over 
the fire. 
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The rain spoiled our plans for the day. 
as we had intended to go on up the main 
prong of the Green River canyon, so we 
packed and started back up the trail for 
the summit. We had been on the way but 
a very short time when the rain changed 
to snow, and when we came out on the sum- 
mit a blinding blizzard was raging, and for 
a while it was impossible to discern the 
monuments. Mr. Garland showed nervous- 
ness here for the first time. All was a sheet 
of snow, and it had turned terrifically cold, 
where the day before the sun shone beauti- 
fully and all was green, and with the dec- 
laration that unless we found a monument 
very soon to guide us on, we would have to 
turn back to the timber where a fire could 
be built, he started out to find a monument, 
which was shortly done, and we pushed hur- 
riedly on across the pass with the blizzard 
only allowing. us to see about fifty yards 
ahead. We managed to come out all right, 
losing the monuments occasionally, but com- 
ing upon them again, until we hit the head 
of the canyon, down which we headed for 
Heart Lake, where we dismounted about 
noon, and built a fire to warm up with, the 
snow and rain continuing to fall, and our 
limbs and hands almost benumbed, and this 
on the 30th day of August. 





George Kept Him Busy 


A WELL-KNOWN Virginia clergyman, one- 
time president of William and Mary College, 
was married three times, and on each occa- 
sion the ceremony was performed by his 
brother, an even more renowned bishop. 
When the first marriage took place, the 
bishop had to refuse a tempting invitation 
from an old friend because—so the letter 
ran—*TI am going up to Williamsburg on 
that date to marry my brother George.” 

The same friend happened to be on the 
train with him, years afterward, when he 
was travelling to the second ceremony. “I 
am going to marry my brother George,” the 
bishop explained, benignly, after the busi- 
ness of greetings was over. Again many 
years passed, and the same journey was taken 
once more for the same purpose. By a 
strange coincidence, the identical friend ran 
into the bishop as they hurried through the 
depot to their respective trains. “ Where 
going, Bishop?” the former sang out as they 
grasped hands and dashed by each other. 

“JT am going where I am always going,” 
the answer came back, ponderously, “ to 
marry my brother George!” 











A HOME COMFORT. 


Tue merits of BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
(unsweetened) are convenience, economy, purity. Use it in all 
recipes calling for milk or cream. In this product the natural 
milk flavor is retained. Suitable for fruits, cereals, tea and 
coffee. «*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 








Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


Curious Results When Coffee Drinking is 
Abandoned. 





It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the use of coffee as it is for a whiskey or 
tobacco fiend to break off, except that the coffee 
user can quit coffee and take up Postum without 
any feeling of a loss of the- morning beverage; for, 
when Postum is well boiled and served with cream, 
it is really better in point of flavour than most of 
the coffee served nowadays, and to the taste of the 
connoisseur it is like the flavour of fine, mild Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left 
off and Postum used, for the reason that the 
poison to the nerves—caffeine—has been dis- 
continued, and in its place is taken a liquid food 
that contains the most powerful elements of 
nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum, 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs, “‘There’s 
a Reason,” 
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‘The Kaiser 


KAISER WILHELM RIDING AT THE HEAD OF HIS TROOPS IN A RECENT REVIEW AT POTTSDAM 
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GARRISON ARTILLERY AT DOVER, ENGLAND, FIRING FOR THE KING’S PRIZE WITH 5-INCH GUNS AT A TARGET TWO MILES AT SEA 
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A Japanese Hornet’s-nest for 
John Bull 


(Continued from page 1448.) 


Fone would expect to hear much more protest 
) against this outrage, ten times greater in 
extent and perpetrated by subjects of an 
allied power. But there was hardly a ripple. 
Hochi, the Tokio organ of the jingoes, de- 
cared that the riot was due to “ the failure 
of Minister Hayashi to rise to his full re- 
sponsibility in the San Francisco episode.” 

' The government newspapers expressed their 

belief that the British authorities would 

bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion 
and see that full indemnity is paid. 

The attitude of that dear old Thunderer, 
the London Times, has been pathetic and 
ludicrous in turn. At the first news of the 
outbreak it solemnly proclaimed the follow- 
ing beautiful thought: “It is not at present 
obvious how a permanent amelioration of the 
® situation is to be effected.” Next the J'imes 
‘thundered: “These shameful riots were 
organized on British soil by American labor 
agitators. The agitation has nothing to do 
with the moral uprising against Orientals, 
but is based upon self-interest which has 
been frightened by competition.” The 
Times has not been able to produce, although 
fiercely challenged by the American press, 
one scrap of proof of its ridiculous assertion. 

The Pall Mall Gazette took a saner view. 

“The Asiatic,” said the Gazette, editori- 
ally, “makes his entry into Canada under 
the auspices of the Great God of Cheapness. 
He comes with an offer to take work at half 
the rate or less than is paid for white men’s 
labor, an arrangement which none the less 
can be carried out on a basis which involves 
a great advance upon the scale of remunera- 
tion enjoyed in his own country. In compe- 
tition of this character the Caucasian be- 
lieves, and all economic reasoning seems to 
support him, that his own standards of life 
are certain to be depleted and destroyed.” 

Thanks to vigorous work by the police, 
there has been no more vandalism in Van- 
couver, though there was much muttering of 
threats among the people, and the Japanese 
are known to have provided themselves with 
hundreds of guns and thousands of car- 
5 tridges. Judging by their truculent attitude 
) for a whole week, they would joyously wel- 

come a renewal of the rioting. 

But the British and Japanese home gov- 

| ernments have done everything in their power 
to stamp out the sparks of “he conflagration 

F and prevent the possibility of*a rekindle, al- 
though the people of British Columbia are 

/ still determined to put an end to Chinese 
and Japanese immigration and maintain 
their province exclusively as a “ white man’s 
country. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has suggested to 
Baron Ishii that the British-Japanese treaty 
as to immigration be changed. Baron Ishii 
has replied ‘that Japan is still strictly limit- 
ing the number of her emigrants to ‘Canada 
to the six hundred a year allowed by treaty; 
but as to the migration from Honolulu, 
which is under the American flag and there- 
fore, unfortunately, uncontrollable by his 
Imperial Majesty Mutsuhito, nothing can be 
done. Incidentally, Baron Ishii declared 
that there will be the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining amendments to the treaty at 

+) present. 

Thinking men in Vancouver opine that 
Uncle Sam is not worrying much over the 
Japanese question at present, but that John 
Bull is finding in it material for abundance 
of deep and disquicting thought. 


i 
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Keeping Company 
Morir. “ Where are those oranges that 
Were on the table?” 
Tommy. “ With the cookies that were in 
the cupboard, I suppose.” 





Sorry for the Author 


“Wiar did the rector say when the 
badly read the lesson from Genesis so 
a V 


“ Suffering Moses!” 
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JAPALAC 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


a AL “AC 


fe 


JAP-A-LAC produces the fines finish on old and new FLOORS. 


With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 


The surface will be as hard as flint and as smooth as glass. 


prints will not mar it nor show white on it. 


JAP-A-LAC “wears like iron.” Heel 
A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 


Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 


house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. 


All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
Some Jostora. wi Stink aa buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can sulstitute something else * which THEY MAKE 


RE PRO + If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. 


He will get JAP-/ 


AC for you if you 


insist on ‘A W rite for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. F REY E for the asking. 





If building, write for our com ate Finish- os 


ing Specifications, They will be mailed 
free. Our Architectural Green Label Var- 
nishes are of the highest quality. 











é 


1036 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland. 0. 








Uf YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 10¢. (except for Gold, 
which ts 25c.) to cover cost of matiing, and we 
will send PRE Sample (quarter-pint can) to 
any point in the United States. 














Don’t Pay Two Prices 

for Stoves and Ranges 
Order direct from our Stove Factory and save 
all dealers’ profits. HOOSIER Stoves and 
Ranges are the “* Best in the World ;” 
Fuel savers and easy bakers. Sold 
on 30 days’ free trial. We pay the 
freight. Guaranteed two years. 
Our large illustrated catalog gives descrip- 
tions, prices, etc. Write for our catalog. 

HOOSIER STOVE CO. 

“Hoosier” Steel Range Factory, 271 State Street, Marion, In¢, 


This re by 
Publication is 
Printed With HUBER 
Branch Offices ne 
BOSTON 275 WATE 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


























Intending purchasers purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. . 
Warercoms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 






















































































MILITANT RELIGION ON TOUR 














GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, THE VETERAN SALVATION ARMY 
LEADER, HAS COME TO AMERICA FOR A MONTH’S AUTOMOBILE 
TOUR OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE EAST, SOUTH, AND MIDDLE 
WEST, EMBRACING FIFTEEN CITIES. GENERAL BOOTH RECENTLY 
COMPLETED A SIMILAR TOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


FROM THE WORKHOUSE TO WESTMINSTER 














Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


MR. WILL CROOKES (THE HATLESS MAN IN THE FOREGROUND) IS 
THE “ WORKING-MAN’S MEMBER” OF PARLIAMENT FROM WOOL- 
WICH. MR. CROOKES SPENT HIS EARLY DAYS IN THE WORKHOUSE 
AT POPLAR. THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN DURING THE RECENT 

‘* TRADES-UNION CONGRESS ” AT BATH 








A’NEW OLD DOG 


THE GRIFFON, OF BRUSSELS, WHICH WAS ORIGINALLY REARED 


FOR AFTER-DINNER FIGHTS 


"Tt is no dog about which less is known in this country 
than the griffon, although its history in its native district 
of Brussels runs back for several centuries. Originally 
owned only by the royal house of Belgium and courtiers in favor, a 
few specimens were secured by others of the nobility who admired 
the little creatures for their looks and wonderful fighting qualities. 

















The Griffon, with a Royal Past 
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ON ROYAL | DINING-TABLES 


They were raised to afford an after-dinner amusement, and many a 
fierce battle was waged by these four-pound warriors on their 
appointed battlefield—the centre of the dining-table, after the 
dessert courses had been removed. It was, indeed, sport royal, and 
the sums wagered on the contestants were sufficient to make all the 
details of having them in absolutely fit condition of supreme iin- 
portance to the trainers. The fighting instincts then developed are 
shown in the breed to-day, as they will tackle a dog of any size, 
once they are aroused, literally getting up on their hind legs and 
running at the opponent with all the hair on their tiny backs 
bristling. 

After their introduction into England about ten years ago by 
Mrs. Hadley Spicer, who has since conducted the Copthorpe kennels 
with great success, they became very popular in English society, 
and, when Mrs. “ Pat” -Campbell came over here, the famous 
Pinkie-Pankie-Pooh accompanied her everywhere, even to that 
Western hotel whose management could not see its way clear to 
giving the little griffon the exalted treatment demanded by its 
adoring owner. Mrs. James Kernochan had previously shown some 
griffons which she had imported from Brussels for the first Ladies’ 
Kennel Club exhibition, but the general public became best ac- 
quainted with the breed’ through the attention directed, by news- 


paper comment, to the beautiful specimen owned by the famous , 


actress. Since that time no dog-show in this country has been 
complete without preparations for judging griffons, but as there 
are probably not over a score of full-blooded animals on this side 
of the water, it is not surprising that only the best shows secure 
entries in the class. 

The most successful breeder of the dogs in this country is Mrs. 
S. M. Hitcheock, of Yonkers, N. Y., who recently took the blue rib- 
bons for winner and reserve winner, and the cup for best of breed, 
offered by the Fairfield County Kennel Club. This show was held 
at Innis Arden, the estate of J. Kennedy Tod, and Mr. James Morti- 
mer pronounced the specimen whose picture is shown as undoubt- 
edly entitled to the high honors. 

It is generally felt by dog-lovers that more should be known of 
these dainty animals, who, at present, have no mention whatever 
in the standard works of reference on dogs. Although they are, m 
common with all high-bred toy dogs, not an inexpensive luxury, 
their wonderfully good dispositions and aristocratic traits should 
lead to their becoming one of the most popular of their type. Their 
quaint faces, dark red coats of rough, shaggy hair, and beautiful 
eyes make a combination which would be hard to surpass in a. pet. 
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In Nature’s Aisles 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Tue woods and dales, 
And the hills and vales, 
These are the church for me. 


y The chorus sweet 


That the birds repeat, 
And the peans of the bee; 


The rustling prayer 
On the still sweet air 
Of the leaves on the kindly trees; 
The light divine 
Of the soft sunshine, 
And the woodland harmonies; 


The sturdy strength 
Of the mountain length 
As it stretches athwart the sky; 
The fresh clean thrill 
Of the mountain rill 
As it runs a-whispering by; 


The perfumed scent 
Of the meadows blent 
With the pine of the balsam boughs; 
And the sweet wild rose, 
And the elder-blows, 
And the grain in the brimming mows; 


All speak to me 
Of the majesty 
And glory of God above, 
Who made the hills, 
And the dales and rills, 
And taught them to sing His Love! 





He Got Out of It 


PatrRicK BRANNIGAN had contracted to 
dig a well in the sandy part of the town, 
and he had dug down some forty feet when, 
on coming to work one morning, he found 
that the last twelve feet of his well had 
caved in and would have to be dug out again. 
He sat down by the well to wait for his 
helpers, when a happy thought struck him: 
he arose, took off his coat, hung it up in 
plain sight, hid his tools, and walked away. 

A few minutes later his helpers came, 
and finding Pat’s coat, and seeing that his 
tools wer® gone, came to the conclusion that 


their boss was buried under the fallen sand, - 


and with the help of all the neighbors im- 
mediately set to work to dig him out. Not 
till all the fallen dirt was taken out did 
the men in the least suspect that they had 
been hoaxed into doing just what the boss 
was trying to dodge. 





Judicial Clemency 


A Cnicago lawyer tells about a case that 
was tried in a ‘‘ backwoods” court. One 
of the lawyers retained was an Eastern man, 
new to the country. 

_ “Does your Honor wish to charge the 
jury?” asked the legal light, when all evi- 
dence was in. 

“No, I guess not,” replied the judge. “I 
never charge ’em anything. These fellows 
don’t know much, anyway, an’ I let ’em 
have all they can make.” 





Except— 


From time immemorial there had been a 
law in Applegate, County Warwick, Eng- 
land, to the effect that the mayor had the 
best of everything in town, and, for in- 
stance, one should say he had the best coat 
im the place he must add the words, “ Ex- 
cept the mayor.” 

One day a stranger came to.Applegate and 
had dinner there at the inn. After paying 
his bill he said to the landlord, “ I’ve had 
the best dinner in the country.” 

The Landlord, Exeépt the mayor. 

The Stranger. Except nothing! 

As a result, the tourist was called before 
the magistrate and fined ten pounds for his 
breaking of the laws of the place. When the 
man had paid his fine he looked around him 
and said, slowly, “I’m the biggest fool in 
town, cxcept the mayor.” 


P of mercial and Travellers’ Letters oe 
: : Are being sold for the purpose of building a first-class 
Cc d | —— cone — gas-plant for the cities of Goldfield, Columbia, and 
re it. aici of D  olve oe Diamondfield, under franchise secured by the com- 
ificates of Deposit. pany. NO COMPETITION. Price $100, with a 
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DR.SIEGERTS 


“YOUR HEALTH” 


js a toast that really means something when 

Angostura Bittersis served. A liqueur glass 
before meals and on retiring lends tone to the 
stomach and stimulates the appetite. A tonic 
of exquisite flavor. Delicious with grape fruit, 
lemonade, water-ices, cut fruits, lemon and 
wine jellies. ‘Twenty-three awards at Princi- 
pal Expositions. . Send for free book of recipes 
and complete mixing guide. 


J, W. WOPPERMANN, 44 West 34th St., New York 


GENTLEMEN FOR SALE 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 


in first-class condition. Only used a few years. 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R.I. Size 23''x 60", 
Reason for selling, factory has been 


60 r. p. m. 
THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a bar- 
“SG The Name is gain. Apply to 


stamped on every e 
loop — Cc. W. FISK 
The 79 Cliff Street, New York City 
CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
fi CUSHION OR t E N CRUISE, Feb. 6, 08, 70 dove, by 
specially chartered S.S. “‘ Arabic,’ 


BUTTON 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Sey ml SPENCERIAN 


sidenseedptelpicn. STEEL. PENS 






































GEO. FROST CO.,Makers lide over the paper without a hitch, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Seek, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6 cents postage. 
ALWAYS EASY SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 





financial 








Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters st cb Taner & E« | | ¢190 FIRST MORTGAGE 67 GOLD BONDS 


liberal Stock Bonus. WILLIAM DARST & SON, 
Brown Brothers & Co., 429-31 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital - = = = - $2,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits - = $8,201,262.72 
OFFICERS 
. LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 

















PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Duke, A. D. Jutirriarp, Samuet Raa, 
CuHarves H. Avan, Henry M. FLAGuer, JoserpH LaArocqur, Wintnrop RuTHERFURD, 
Grorce F. Baker, DanigL GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarb J. Berwinb, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Paut D. CRravatu, James N. Jaxvix, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. Snyper, 
frREeDeRIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. JoHNSTON, W. G. OAKMAN, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvis, 

Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravatn, Jacoz H. Scnirr, 

CuHarues H. Acten, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
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Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
' for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
ee 


saeraaenmt ita 1th important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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OUR AUTUMN 
EXAMPLES 








The Kind Excel in refinement of model, treatment of 

Your technique and detail and perfection of con- 
struction. 

Grandfather We invite the opportunity to explain superior 

Used features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 







Victorias (4 weights), "Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 
CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
(FERDINAND F, FRENCH) 
DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS SELECT CARRIAGES 


92-98 SUMMER ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 


(XLVtH SEASON) 


scsi A Stumbling Block. wie ca aw 





SOLD BY 






Leading Dealers 


























MAM’ LINDA 


By . 
WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘Ann Boyd,’’ ‘‘Abner Daniel,’’ cte, 


























A stirring novel of the South to- 


‘day, with a fine and tender love. 





story, and a new and significant 
‘treatment of the negro question, 
The incidents are keenly dramatic, 
| the characters of delightful interest. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


Eben Holden’s Last 
Day a-Fishing {| | 


By IRVING BACHELLER | 5 





This is a new story of Eben Holden. 
It reveals him, old though he is, a lover § 
|of good sport, and shows that time can- t 
not change his gentle humor, his caustic 
wisdom, and his simple kindness. The 
book describes two pictures—one of fish- 





| ing on a summer day, the other of Christ- 
mas in Eben Holden’s old - fashioned 





country home. 
l6mo, Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 










A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson } 


‘* The most readable biography that I have had 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our time.” —Judge GEORGE GRAY. 

“IT have read The Life of Charles A. Dana from 
beginning to end with lively and increasing in- 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages, 182-380, 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his- 
tory of the War of Secession. ., . The author 
throws from time to time a searchlight into the 
true inwardness of situations.” 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
‘1 congratulate you upon the book as a literary 
triumph.”—Gen. EDWARD H. RIPLEY. 
‘Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 
well done. I can imagine no one beginning it 


and laying it down.” 
—Hon. ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo0, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


























HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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@® CINCINNATI—Kew York and Bost NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 














